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term ‘‘ actress,” the Manchester Umpire suggests that 
this practice ought to expose police-court reporters 
and sub-editors to punishment for libel. Certainly 
the familiar headline in the newspapers ‘‘ An Actress 
in Trouble,” is frequently a gross outrage on members 
of an honourable profession. It is designed to pique 
; the curiosity of the reader, who finds that the so-called 
‘actress ” has no theatre except the thoroughfare, and no stage 
but the pavement. The excuse for the misrepresentation is 
that the woman is alleged to have occupied, some time or other, a 
nondescript position in the dumbshow of burlesque. That this 
does not and never did entitle her to be called an actress is a 
reflection which seldom troubles the reporter. He has only one 
word in his vocabulary to describe a Rachel and a womar 
arrested in Piccadilly for disorderly conduct. To the sub-editor 
the expediency of selling the paper is more urgent than the 
honesty of drawing decent distinctions. Of course, the Umpire is 
well aware that newspapers cannot be prosecuted for offences of 
this kind. You cannot libel a corporation. In the eye of the 
law, actresses are not materially injured because they are classed 
with outcasts who come before a magistrate. All that can be 
done is to point out to the editors of newspapers, who may be 
presumed to have an intelligent appreciation of social and artistic 
conditions, that the constant misuse of the word “actress” in 
police reports is a scandal which ought to be avoided by the 
exercise of elementary good sense and right feeling. 
The same abuse occurs in cases, unfortunately too common, in 
which brainless sprigs of the nobility are infatuated with the 
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charms of ladies who exhibit the perfections of nature unimpeded 
by dramatic art. When they bring their blighted heartstrings 
into court, they, too, are called actresses. They may have shone 
in the footlights as “ corner” girls of the chorus, without voices, 
without the smallest pretence to any capacity whatever, except 
that of hooking some foolish young aristocrat in the stalls who 
never spends an hour in the admiration of legitimate talent. 
The Umpire proposes that the Peers should pass a Bill for the pro- 
tection of their sons from the peculiar magnetism of certain stage- 
doors. The Legislature often invades the liberty of the subject 
with less reason. Perhaps Belgravia will agitate for repressive 
measures, or at least form an Anti-Stagedoor For The Heirs of 
Earldoms Association. All that concerns us now is the assump- 
tion that the sirens who demand redress for broken pledges must 
be designated by a word which has quite a different atmosphere. 
An actress claims respect for a calling which needs intelligence 
and industry—qualifications conspicuously absent from the exhi- 
bition which charms the fatuous youth who lays a pedigree at 
the feet of beauty. It will not do to say that the line cannot be 
drawn, and that “‘ actress” is a generic term comprehending all 
women who make their appearance on the stage. To be a speech- 
less ornament in tights is not to be an actress, any more than to 
retail grammarless scraps of gossip is to be a journalist. Let us 
take an inoffensive illustration. A girl who poses in a “living 
picture’ may be agreeable to look at, and quite in harmony with 
the subject; but to describe her as an actress is to confuse 
mechanism with art, the model with the artist. Her work is not 
even pantomime, for that implies a gift of expression. She is on 
the stage, but not of it; yet should she come within the range of 
the police reporter’s observation he will at once promote her to 
the profession of Ellen Terry and Ada Rehan. 

It might be a charity to enrich the sub-editor’s dictionary with 
the useful word “super.’”’ Everybody knows what “ supers” 
are. They possess a verb, as the sub-editor may be interested 
to learn; for “‘ supering” is a familiar occupation to a consider- 
able class, male and female. The Actors’ Association might 
appoint a stage manager to give a lecture, for the benefit of 
sub-editors, on the difference between “‘ supering”’’ and acting. 
If this exposition were repeated at intervals in the course of a 
season, we believe the newspapers would begin to have a 
smattering of the subject. ‘‘ Serious Charge Against a Super ”’ 
might, in course of time, supersede ‘‘ An Actress and the Police.” 
Probah!y the respectable ‘‘ supers ’’ would soon have cause to be 
offended ; but this would be incidental to the progress of the 
sub-editor’s education. As he may plead that the drama is not 
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his department, it might be advisable for the dramatic critics to 
supervise the police-court cases until the proper technicalities 
become firmly established in the traditions of the newspaper 
offices. Then it will be definitely understood that actors and 
actresses are people who act, and that the art of acting is quite 
foreign to the temperament, capacity, and ambition of most of 
the ladies who appear before the judicial tribunals with ante- 
cedents suggestive of theatrical entertainments. The Manchester 
critic holds that no woman deserves to be called an actress 
unless she has spoken “at least twelve lines clearly and 
distinctly on some public stage.” The test is not severe ; to us 
it seems inadequate. There are many fairies who speak con- 
siderably more than a dozen lines in pantomime “ openings ”’ 
without qualifying in the least for the title of actress. A 
fairy is not a “‘ part” ; it is a wand and a pair of artificial wings. 
To act is to impersonate, and the diploma of the profession should 
be formally granted only to those who have actually impersonated 
character. Between acting and “‘supering” there is a middle 
state, that of apprenticeship ; but although we should like to see 
ambitious novices content tq call themselves apprentices, we 
forbear to press this distinction on the sub-editor and reporter, 
lest their minds should be over-burdened with the perplexities of 
unwonted learning. 

If there were a school of acting in this country, the professional 
diploma might be granted by indisputable authority; but those 
artists who have earned it by genuine work have reason to protest 
against an arbitrary and ignorant custom which uses it as a con- 
diment of notoriety for seasoning the police news. There is an 
opportunity for reform here, to which the newspapers might give 
their attention in the dull season, when many columns are gaping 
for a novel idea. A more precise definition of an actress than 
now prevails would, at all events, be more intelligent employment 
than that of reporting the fugitive antics of the sea-serpent. In 
The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, it may be remembered, there is a 
sarcastic reference to the abuse we are speaking of. ‘ Miss 
Hervey—Lady Orreyed as she now is—was,” says Cayley 
Drummle, ‘a lady who would have been, perhaps has been, 
described in the reports of the police or the divorce court as 
an actress. Had she belonged to a lower stratum of our 
advanced civilisation, she would, in the event of judicial 
inquiry, have defined her calling with equal justification as that 
of a dressmaker.” 
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Portraits. 


MRS. BEERBOHM TREE. 


HOSE who saw Miss Maud Holt take part, a good many 
years ago now, in a Greek play acted by the girls at Queen’s 
College, Harley-street,had little idea probably that the stage would 
ultimately claim her for its own. At that time the classics took 
up all her attention, and it was not until she married in 1884 
that she determined to adopt her husband’s profession, and to 
devote to public uses the talents she had shown as an amateur 
actress. Her first appearance was made in a piece, now almost 
forgotten, called The Millionaire, while she gained equal success 
at the St. James’s as Lady Betty Noel in Lady Clancarty, and as 
Constance Moxon in The Hobby-Horse. Since Mr. Tree took the 
Haymarket, in 1887, Mrs. Tree has, almost without a break, 
associated herself with the fortunes of that theatre—a wise policy, 
which she will, no doubt, continue when the new Her Majesty’s 
Theatre opens its doors. To many of Mr. Tree’s greatest suc- 
cesses she has contributed in great measure, and following, 
perhaps, her husband’s example, she has proved herself of late 
years an artist of considerable versatility. Seeing her in such 
paris as Stella Darbisher in Captain Swift, Dorothy Musgrave 
in Beau Austin, or the wife in A Man’s Shadow, the critic 
would be inclined to attribute her success to the possession 
of that quality which so greatly distinguishes the acting of Miss 
Marion Terry, and for which it is hard to find any word more 
expressive than ‘‘ womanliness.” But see her again as the 
adventuress in 4 Bunch of Violets, as a lady of fashion in 4 
Woman of No Importance, as the foolish heroine of 4 Woman's 
Reason, and you cannot but recognise that an actress who plays 
with acceptance such widely different characters, and lends to 
each a certain charm and distinctive attraction of its own, must 
be gifted with decided aptitude for character-acting, as well as 
with an easy style and a graceful and sympathetic stage presence. 
For La Pompadour Mrs. Tree was hardly strong enough when 
she attempted the part, but her touching and beautiful rendering 
of Ophelia came as a surprise even to those who had rated her 
powers most highly ; and when she followed Mrs. Patrick Camp- 
bell as Fédora the play certainly lost nothing by the change, and 
she, at any rate, had no reason to regret the comparison that was 
inevitable in the circumstances. We congratulate Mrs. Tree and 
her husband on the chapter in their life which has just closed, 
and heartily wish them success in their new artistic home. 
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The Round Cable. 


A SUPPRESSED BURLESQUE—THE HAPPY LAND. 
By Epwarp RIGHTON. 


PROPOSE to narrate, from personal recollection, a curious 
and sometimes misunderstood incident in the history of the 
stage more than twenty-three years ago. I had the honour of 
stage managing the original production of The Happy Land at 
the Court Theatre, if, indeed, he can be called stage manager who 
is entirely guided by the wishes of the author. The vicissitudes 
of this wonderful political satire were many, some of them amus- 
ing enough, while others gave all concerned a great deal of 
anxiety. 

When The Happy Land was read to the artists, few, if any, of 
us, I am afraid, saw ite real point. We tittered a little now and 
then, but never burst into the hearty and incessant laughter with 
which the public afterwards received it. Nobody is more ready 
for a genuine guffaw than an actor when he sees the gist of a joke, 
and I think the harshest thing that could be said of our want of 
penetration on that occasion was that we were none of us posted 
up in the politics of the day. 

The question of how to dress the three male characters was 
one which exercised me greatly, and Mr. Latour Tomline, the 
nom de plume chosen by Mr. Gilbert, the author of both The 
Wicked World and its burlesque, The Happy Land, seemed 
to have formed no idea on the subject. At length I had 
an inspiration, and suggested that they —a Prime Minister, 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer, and a First Commissioner 
of Works—should be got up to represent bundles of red tape. 
The notion appeared to please Miss Litton (our manager) and 
Mr. Tomline, so I went home from rehearsal highly delighted 
with myself. Passing down Piccadilly, I saw, in a bookseller’s 
window, some cartoons from Vanity Fair, among which were 
those of Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Lowe, and Mr. Ayrton. It flashed 
across me like lightning that a “‘ counterfeit presentment ” of the 
trio would be the very thing for our Cabinet Ministers. I com- 
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municated my new idea to Mr. Tomline, who caught at it 
instantly. Orders were given that the costumes—in velvets and 
satins—should be copied from the Vanity Fair cartoons, which 
was accordingly done. My joy at having so gratified an author 
—not always too easy to please—was considerably discounted by 
@ suspicion, almost amounting to certainty, that from the first it 
had been his intention to dress his characters in the guise I 
thought I had sprung upon him. There was one speech in the 
MS. which appeared to the actors so scathingly satirical that we 
were afraid the audience would resent it; one of us remarking 
that he ‘‘ didn’t mind being pelted with brickbats, but objected 
to paving stones.” We may have understood the passage as 
little as at first we had the whole play; but it was eliminated 
from the text. 

The night of production came. Soon after the rising of the 
curtain there were some allusions to the putting up of 
Royal guests at hotels while Royal palaces remained empty. 
These were received well enough, and here, I think, the audience 
first began to see that they were attending the performance of a 
great political satire. But it was not until a speech closely 
following one in The Wicked World, and spoken by Miss Helen 
Barry, as the Fairy Queen, that enthusiasm was fairly aroused. 
In this situation the Fairy Queen, after descanting on the 
wonderful adminstration of earthly Cabintt Ministers, says— 

“ But of all marvels the most marvellous 
Their First Commissioner of Public Works.” 
She could say no more, for, with a keen sense of the unpopu- 
larity and much-talked-of bad taste of Mr. Ayrton, the hearers 
interrupted her with a perfect cyclone of laughter. After this, we 
were, as betting men say, “‘ on velvet ;” and when the heads of 
Mr. W. H. Fisher as Mr. Gladstone, Mr. W. J. Hillas Mr. 
Lowe, and Mr. Edward Righton as Mr. Ayrton, appeared, rising 
through the clouds, there burst upon us another gale of boisterous 
merriment, which increased and increased in volume as we 
rose higher and higher, until the three figures from Vanity 
Fair stood on the stage; then the applause resembled the 
roaring of cannon or claps of thunder, and this was renewed 
when we did a little break-down step at the end of each verse of 
our trio— 
“We are three most popular men, 
I'd like to know who'll turn us out.” . 

That night the production was the talk of the clubs. Next 
morning the box-office was besieged, and we knew we had won @ 
great success. Judge, then, of our consternation when we received 
an official document from the Lord Chamberlain, prohibiting the 
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performance of the play. The company was dismissed until the 
next day, Miss Litton hoping to make some arrangement for 
continuing to present the entertainment. At her suggestion I 
went to St. James’s Palace, and asked Mr. Donne, the reader ot 
plays, to let me see the ‘‘ quarto pages”’ of alterations—I forget 
how many—which he declared we had made since he passed the 
MS. As soon as the changes were pointed out to me I realized 
the weakness of his case. To make up the “‘ quarto pages” of 
differences he had quoted such trivial ones as the following— 
“ Accept that.” (In the licensed copy). 
“ Accept this.” (In the acting copy). 

This alteration was deemed an improvement at rehearsal. In 
@ competitive examination scene, Miss Lottie Venne, as a 
candidate for Ministerial honours, was questioned about ships 
and shipping, to which she replied, ‘“‘ Please, Sir, what is a 
ship?” The original intention was to point to a portfolio and say 
“ Accept that!” but we thought it would tell so much better if, 
in answer to her query, we rose, bowed low, and presented her 
with the portfolio, on which was written “First Lord of the 
Admiralty,” exclaiming, very obsequiously, ‘‘ Accept this.” But 
the most considerable alteration in these ‘‘ quarto pages” was 
the retention, in the licensed copy, of the speech which we, the 
actors, feared might bring upon us a shower of brickbats and 
paving-stones. On coming to this passage, I said: ‘‘ Did you 
license this?” I was told that everything which was not crossed 
out had been licensed. With the courage of a bravo I said: 
“Mr. Donne, you passed this play without reading it!”’ ‘‘ What 
do you mean, Sir?” he asked. ‘‘I have said what I mean,” I 
replied, ‘‘and have no more to say.” I left the palace, and at 
four o’clock that same afternoon we received permission at the 
theatre to resume the performance on condition that we dis- 
continued making up in resemblance of the Cabinet Ministers. 

Messengers were at once sent off to the members of the com- 
pany, all of whom, with one exception, came to the theatre and 
dressed in capital time to begin the play. Unfortunately, the 
exception was an exceptionally important one—Mr. W. J. Hill. 
It appeared that he had gone to some theatre. Cabs were sent 
to places of amusement all over London, but without success. As 
the time for commencing came and went we knew that our case 
was hopeless, and no performance took place that night. Hill 
came in next day, and “could not understand why we had not 
sent to the Grecian Theatre.” It was the one place we had over- 
looked, and it was there that he had passed his evening. The 
Happy Land was played again, after a suspension of only one 
night. 
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The news of our not being permitted to make up had spread, 
and there was much speculation as to what we could do. This 
is what we did: we retained the Vanity Fair costumes, pulled 
our hats well over our foreheads, and buried our chins deep in 
our high collars to suggest that the ministers were ashamed to 
show their faces. The audience was convulsed. But it so 
happened, in spite of all, that our visages were occasionally 
exposed ; and we looked so young—mind,I am speaking of 
twenty-three years or more since—that I proposed adding a 
little age to our features. This we did; and the faces, by a strange 
coincidence, almost reproduced the original makes up. 

Fisher was so able an artist that he could make himself look 
like anything. Hill had the advantage of often seeing Mr. Lowe 
in the House of Commons, so that his task was easy. Having 
only the cartoon to guide me, I adopted a method of speaking 
which kept my mouth in the position indicated by the picture. 
Some months afterwards, I was dozing in a railway carriage, 
when, at South Kensington station, a stout man got in, and 
immediately made the remark, ‘Ach! what a smell of stale 
smoke!” I turned to see who was imitating my Ayrton, and 
there stood Mr. Ayrton himself—a fact of which I was assured 
by a railway porter at Sloane Square station, who said, ‘“‘ There 
you are, Sir; that’s you in The Happy Land ; that’s Ayrton!” 

The clever work—I always think of it as Mr. Gilbert’s best— 
continued its prosperous career in London and all through the 
provinces, everywhere meeting with such success that in most 
places the first and second entrances on both sides of the stage 
were given up to the public, who paid large prices for the 
accommodation. How the eyes of the young men, and in many 
cases those of older growth, sparkled as they discussed their 
extra good fortune in being on the stage side by side, as they 
thought they would be, with the beautiful young ladies who 
represented our fairies! Their faces fell when, just before the 
play commenced or any of the charming creatures came into the 
third entrance, the first and second entrances were shut off from 


it. I have only to add that The Happy Land did much to turn 
out the Gladstonian government. 


PLAYWRITING: PAST AND PRESENT. 
By LEOPOLD WAGNER. 


i is easier to make a fortune than to earn a livelihood by 
writing plays. Strange as this statement may appear, its 
truth can be practically demonstrated. The conditions of writing 
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for the stage have undergone a complete change within the last 
decade. Since the abolition of the stock companies, and the 
development of the touring system, dramatic authors not of the 
highest reputation have virtually found their occupation gone. 
They have either been improved out of existence altogether, or 
they have been compelled, by sheer force of circumstances, to apply 
themselves to the concoction of music-hall ‘“ sketches.”” For 
them the provinces and the minor London theatres exist no 
longer. There are, in fact, no minor theatres. While the tone 
of the suburban theatres has been vastly improved, new pro- 
ductions at these houses are like angels’ visits, few and far 
between. All which tends to prove that the field of the dramatist 
has become greatly circumscribed within the last few years. 
Instead of producing his play at some outlying London theatre, 
or in the provinces, and then letting it out to managers in town 
and country through the Dramatic Authors’ Society, he must 
now produce if in the West-end, where, if he scores a success, he 
may make a fortune at one stroke. But as, in order to await his 
favourable opportunity in the West-end, he must be already 
endowed with a sufficiency of this world’s goods to place him 
above want, it can scarcely be said that such a one writes plays 
for a livelihood. In other words, he is not a dramatist by 
profession. 

I shall be told that a play produced at a suburban or provincial 
theatre in bygone days was far from profitable ; that managers, 
especially actor-managers, are always on the look-out for good 
plays ; and that, as the emoluments of playwriting have increased 
enormously, the difficulties of getting a new play produced have 
naturally increased in proportion. 

To the first of these statements I will answer that, if the 
monetary value of a suburban or provincial production was incon- 
siderable, the constant demand for new plays kept a number of 
playwrights actively employed all the year round, and the pro- 
ducers of the best work gained a reputation which in the end led 
them to fame and fortune. But for their long connection with 
the Grecian Theatre, Merritt and Pettitt might never have been 
heard ofin the West-end. It was at that unhistoric temple of the 
drama that they learned their business ; for the plays there pro- 
duced have ever since served as the accepted models for our latter- 
day realistic drama. Out of the Grecian dramas grew New 
Babylon, Mankind, The World, Youth, Pluck, and many other 
“‘triumphs of stage management,” which have completely swept 
the simple domestic drama off the boards. For a time suburban 
managers struggled on with new productions; but unable to 
spend large sums of money vpon an elaborate mise-en-scéne, they 
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at length recognised the policy of treating for the reproduction of 
the latest West-end successes, with all the original effects—a 
state of things which still obtains. New productions at the out- 
lying theatres are now so rare as to become noteworthy. If an 
author is not well known, his drama must lie unprofitably on his 
hands. He cannot get it produced in London, and touring 
managers will only treat for an established London success. 
There is no doubt that the multiplication of West-end theatres 
devoted to the lighter forms of dramatic entertainment has 
minimised the demand for strong drama all over the country. 
Hence authors, who, under the old régime, would have turned 
out drama after drama, now give their attention to farcical comedy, 
&c. Nevertheless, difficulties beset them at every step. To 
write a melodrama on approved lines is easy, compared with an 
actor’s show-piece. And the tendency nowadays is decidedly in 
the direction of actors’ show-pieces. Most of our smaller 
theatres are now in the hands of actor-managers who have had 
the piece de résistance specially written for and around them. 
Or they have acquired the rights in a play that was adjudged a 
success at a trial matinée. Like these actor-managers, every 
comedian of note is anxious to secure a good show-piece 
for himself; but he will never give an author a direct commission 
to write one; neither will he engage to produce it when it is 
written: the author must do the work entirely at his own risk. 
If, after weeks or months of labour, the author, on submitting 
his play, hits the actor’s fancy, the latter must needs find a 
“backer ” or form a syndicate to put him into management. In 
spite of his expressed faith in the play, he declines to lay out his 
own money over a copyright performance, or to secure the play 
by a small payment on account, because “it might not be a 
success, you know.” An author dependent upon his pen for a 
livelihood cannot copyright his play himself; and so the whole 
-business falls through. There are a hundred excuses for the 
actor to shuffle out of his verbal contract; he cannot find a 
backer ; he has just been offered an engagement which prevents 
him from doing anything on his own account; he is going on 
tour ; he will buy the play if it turns out a success after it has been 
tried—and so on. And the worst of it is, when once an author 
has fitted one actor with a part in vain, he will rarely meet with 
another to take the luckless play off his hands. As for a farcical 
comedy with good parts all round, there is absolutely no market 
for it, unless the author goes into management himself. In the 
case of a modern burlesque, a musical comedy, or a light opera, 
the difficulties to be surmounted by the playwright are even 
greater. Only those authors, in short, who are enjoying sub- 
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stantial incomes from previous successes can hope to gain the ear 
of responsible managers ; the rest, lacking the one thing needful 
to bring their work forward, must of necessity go to the wall. 

For this state of things I fear there is no remedy, short of a 
return to the old system of stock companies in town and country. 
Mr. George Alexander is credited with a desire to discover new 
playwrights; yet his stipulation that all plays must be type- 
written imposes rather too much upon the poor but honest 
penman. Sir Henry Irving, Mr. Toole, and Mr. Tree have 
certainly introduced the work of new comers to the stage, but it 
should be recollected that these had already obtained some 
eminence in other walks of literature. With two or three marked 
exceptions, managers identified with particular theatres no 
longer exist ; there is everywhere so much sub-letting for short 
seasons that managers may be said to ‘“‘ come like shadows, so 
depart.” Formerly an author could send in his play to any one 
of the London theatres, and at least expect it to be read. Now 
things are different. ‘‘The old order changeth, giving place to 
the new.” 

Without asserting that there is a dearth of good plays, or that 
the present touring system is a mistake, I cannot help thinking 
that more encouragement should be given to playwrights 
comparatively unknown. I say comparatively unknown, in con- 
tradistinction to the Great Wnacted ; because many playwrights 
whose names were constantly before the public ten or fifteen 
years ago now never adorn aplaybill. They have been compelled 
to turn their attention to other things. Some have taken to 
acting, others to stage or business management ; while others have 
become absorbed in the vast anonymity of journalism. Others, 
again, are numbered among the novelists and book producers of 
the day. Novelists no longer dramatise their own works, 
conscious of the impossibility of getting them produced, save at 
their own expense. This, in my opinion, is not as it should be. 

To bring these random reflections toa close. If, in the course 
of the next few years, there should be a tendency to return to the 
old stock seasons and companies, the playwrights at present left 
out in the cold may take hope. I am informed by suburban 
managers that, however willing they might be to revert to the old 
order, they could not meet the public demands for the latest West- 
end successes ; while to produce the old stock plays—now that their 
patrons have been educated up to better things—would be fatal. 
It seems to me, therefore, that if the authors of the latest London 
successes were to form a Dramatic Authors’ Society amongst 
themselves, and, abolishing the touring system, let out their plays 
for short periods to stock companies in town and country, their 
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emoluments would be none the less, their plays would be just as 
well presented, the money now spent in railway travelling would 
be saved, and a way would be opened up for the productions of 
lesser known playwrights, as of yore. 


THE FIRST EDITORS OF SHAKSPERE. 


By FRANcis ORMATHWAITE. 


) gee within the last few days has public honour been done 

to two Englishmen who nearly three centuries ago earned 
the gratitude of all posterity. On the 15th of July, under the 
trees on the south side of the church of St. Mary the Virgin, 
Aldermanbury—the church in which, by the way, Milton took to 
himself his second wife, and Judge Jeffreys was buried—the Lord 
Mayor, in his robes of state, unveiled a monument to Johu 
Heminge and Henry Condell, the fellow players, the friends, and 
the first editors of Shakspere. It is not a little surprising that 
their claims to such a tribute should have been ignored so long. 
In 1623, about seven years after Shakspere’s premature death, 
they were moved by an affectionate reverence for his memory 
to bring out the first collective edition of his works, all printed 
‘according to the true originall copies.” In this way they pro- 
bably saved from oblivion many plays which had not been printed 
during his life, and which existed only as prompt-books. Among 
them were Macbeth, As You Like It, Coriolanus, Julius Cesar, 
Antony and Cleopatra, Twelfth Night, Measure for Measure, A 
Winter’s Tale, The Tempest, Timon of Athens, Cymbeline, King 
John, The Taming of the Shrew, Henry VI., and The Comedy of 
Errors. Merely to state as much is to class Heminge and 
Condell with the benefactors of mankind. It may be assumed 
that they had no hope or expectation of pecuniary reward ; the 
publication was of an expensive character, and the only previous 
collection of a dramatist’s works, those of Ben Jonson, does not 
appear to have been successful. Nor can we refuse them the 
credit of a little self-sacrifice, as the attractive power of the plays 
at the theatre might have been lessened by their publication. 
“We have but collected them,” write the pair, “and 
done an office to the dead to procure his orphanes 
guardians, without ambition either of selfe-profit or fame, onely 
to keepe the memory of so worthy a friend and fellow alive as 
was our Shakespeare. . . . Ithad bene a thing, we confesse, 
worthie to have bene wished, that the author himselfe had liv’d to 
have set forth and overseene his owne writings ; but since it hath 
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bin ordain’d otherwise, and he by death departed from that 
right, we pray you do not envie his friends the office of their care 
and paine.to have collected and publish’d them, absolute in 
their numbers as he conceived them; who, as he was a happie 
imitator of nature was a most gentle expresser of it. His mind 
and hand went together, and what he thought he uttered with 
that easinesse that would have scarse received from him a blot in 
his papers.” Of the biographical interest of this preface it is 
needless to speak. Still less necessary is it to dwell upon 
the importance of the service they performed in preserving the 
plays we have mentioned. Nevertheless, that service is un- 
known except to a limited few, as nearly all the editions of 
Shakspere are without the preface and the dedication. No monu- 
ment has hitherto been erected to their memory, in spite of the 
wave of enthusiasm with regard to Shakspere that the last 
century has seen in more than one country. Four years ago, 
however, Mr. Alfred Calmour suggested that a public subscription 
should be raised to meet this want. The idea was not widely 
caught up, but has been acted upon by Mr. Charles Clement 
Walker, of Lilleshall Old Hall, Shropshire, at his own cost. 
Appropriately enough, the monument has been set up in Alder- 
manbury, where the two players lived more than half their lives, 
brought up large families, and, with their wives, were buried. 

As may be supposed, a large crowd assembled outside the 
churchyard to witness the unveiling. Inside the gates were 
several men who have made Shakspere’s life and work a subject 
of special study—the American Ambassador, Sir Henry Irving, 
Sir Theodore Martin, Dr. F. J. Furnivall, Mr. Edgar Flower, Mr 
Frederick Hawkins, Mr. F. R. Benson, and, last but not least, 
Mr. Alfred Calmour, whose biography of the illustrious 
dramatist has taken high rank among works of the kind. 
Lord Ronald Gower, the Lady Mayoress, and Archdeacon 
Sinclair were also present. It is significant of the progress 
made by the stage since the time of Elizabeth that the ceremony 
should have been performed by the chief magistrate of the City of 
London, from which, it will be remembered, the players, as a 
result of the upheaval of puritanical feeling, were long excluded, 
In the course of a graceful littie speech, the Lord Mayor “‘ gave 
utterance to a reproach, in which he was willing to bear a share, 
that it had not occurred to any of the citizens of London, 
to any of the aldermen or residents in that particular Ward, to 
honour the memory of the public benefactors who lay buried in 
their midst.’”” The monument—made of polished Aberdeen ,red 
granite—is of simple and pleasing design. On the pedestal are 
ablets with inscriptions showing what Heminge and Condell did. 
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In the middle we have an open book in light grey granite, repre- 
senting the title page of, and a portion of the preface to, the first 
folio. Surmounting all is a bronze bust of Shakspere, modelled 
after the monument at Stratford and the Droeshout portrait. It 
may astonish some to hear that this is the only public bust of the 
poet in the City of London. No portraits of Heminge and Condell 
are known to exist ; otherwise, we dare say, they would have been 
utilised in medallion form. Mr. Bayard was not prepared with a 
speech, but readily complied with a request to deliver one. He 
described Shakspere as the most marvellous intellect the Almighty 
had sent to our race, as the master-mind of English expression. 
“To this plain citizen,” he went on, “nothing could be 
more grateful than the fact that the unbought affection and 
disinterested service of two working companions had rescued 
from oblivion a large part of his priceless work. It would 
not be well that on such an occasion as this the voice 
of the people of the United States should not be heard 
in unison with the voice of the people of Great Britain. 
Some things are incapable of division, and the glories of a 
common literature must be shared on both sides of the Atlantic.” 
Sir Henry Irving, responding to a general call, not only from 
those concerned in the ceremony, but from the dense crowd 
outside, also said a few words. As usual, he spoke with a strong 
sense of the dignity of his profession. He pointed out that the 
plays we have mentioned were printed from ‘“‘ prompt” copies, 
which might have been scattered and destroyed if these two 
humble fellow-workers had not had their ‘‘ happy and blessed 
inspiration.” The monument just unveiled was one more 
acknowledgment of their immortality. They had as little 
expectation of that as of being invited to the table of the Lord 
Mayor of London three centuries ago. ‘‘ The hospitality of the 
City,” Sir Henry continued, ‘‘ has wider amepities now; and you, 
my Lord Mayor, have graciously shown how fitting is the civic 
pride which honours the memory of these two citizens, these two 
players, who lived in affectionate friendship with a fellow player 
—William Shakspere—and handed on the glory to future ages of 
this supreme genius of literature.” A pleasing souvenir of the 
occasion was furnished by Mr. Walker himself, in the form of 
an illustrated quarto as to Heminge and Condell, in which, 
however, he fell into the error of mistaking mere tradition for 
undoubted fact. It would be interesting to know on what 
authority he states that Shakspere “‘ always lived in lodgings,” 
“‘never brought his family to London,” and wrote The Merry 
Wives of Windsor to gratify Queen Elizabeth with a sight of 
Falstaff in love. Mr. Walker also refers to Bacon as ‘‘ Lord” 
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Bacon—an extremely vulgar error—and to James Burbage as 
“‘ John” Burbage. He can also inform us that blank verse 
‘‘had been successfully employed by Marlowe, a dramatist.” 
For the rest, the ceremony in the old City churchyard was 
followed by a luncheon at the Mansion House, the company 
including all the visitors we have named. 

Four days previously, it may be added here, a stained glass 
window to the memory of Philip Massinger, a few of whose plays 
lived on the stage down to the present century, was unveiled in 
the new nave of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, where, in the grave of 
his collaborator, John Fletcher, he was buried in 1639 as “a 
stranger”—that is to say, as a non-parishioner. Of his most 
famous work, A New Way to Pay Old Debts, we gave an account 
this time last year, on the occasion of the reproduction in our 
pages of Clint’s picture, presented to the Garrick Club by Sir 
Henry Irving, of Edmund Kean in the last scene. Hardly less 
remarkable, however, are his Virgin Martyr, Duke of Milan, 
City Madam, and Fatal Dowry, the last of which was practically 
stolen by Rowe in The Fair Penitent. Notwithstanding the un- 
favourable criticism of Lamb and others, Massinger’s plays have 
a distinct value of their own, and it may be hoped that before long 
his name will again appear ina London playbill. He was no 
stranger to poverty, as most of his dedications will show. In a 
letter to Henslowe, written about 1614, in conjunction with 
Daborne and Field, he plaintively asks for five pounds on account 
for the “ new play,” whichever it may have been. He died 
suddenly in a house on Bankside, hard by the Globe Theatre. 
Sir Walter Besant unveiled the memorial window—a single 
lancet, with a portrait of the dramatist and a scene from The 
Virgin Martyr as its principal features. It was announced by 
the rector, Dr. Thompson, that a project was on foot to pay 
similar tributes in the church to Shakspere, Alleyn, and Beau- 
mont and Fletcher. Old prejudices against plays and players are 
fast dying out, and the presence of the Bishop of Southwark at 
the ceremony in St. Saviour’s does not point to their resuscitation. 


THEATRICAL. BRICKS AND MORTAR. 
By Joun HoLuLInGsHEAD. 


pers tired of the respectable monotony of the so-called 

‘3 Per Cents.,”’ which, at the present price of Consols, is 
a name and nothing more—people sick of reading every week 
the stereotyped announcement, ‘“‘ the Bank rate of discount 
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remains at 2 per cent.”—people who go to their bankers with 
money to put “on call,” and, if not politely bowed out of the 
inner lucre shop, are unblushingly offered half a per cent. per 
annum, naturally inquire what they are to do with their stagnant 
capital, and vulgar echo answers, ‘“‘ Ask another riddle.” If they 
are too shrewd, timid, or cautious to listen to the voice of the 
joint-stock charmer, they naturally turn a longing eye to bricks 
and mortar, and bricks and mortar to the ordinary eye always 
take the form of shops and dwelling-houses. If any demon 
whispered ‘build a theatre,” he would be looked upon as a 
wicked and heartless demon—a cruel deluder—a will-o’-the-wisp 
of the most poisonous and hateful kind. Ignorance is the mother 
of suspicion, and the demon—black, white, or whitey-brown— 
in spite of suspicion, would be right. 

There is no pounds, shillings, or pence investment known to 
“those in the trade” that can equal the building of a right 
theatre at the right time and in the right place. The builder 
must not pay too much for his ground, but must select, if possible, 
a cleared site. If he buys buildings to pull down and make a 
site, he must see that the rentals are not too heavy—that the 
property is nota fancy property. Every rental pulled down goes 
to swell the natural ground rent. That is a mathematical 
demonstration. The theatre builder does not want a frontage 
like a new bank or a new hotel. He wants access toa chief 
thoroughfare if he can get it, or a thoroughfare that is in the tide 
of progress, and he can build his temple of the drama on a back 
stable-yard, and the storehouses of ashes and vegetable refuse. 
A twenty-feet frontage will fulfil the requirements of the 
licensing authorities, and this will save him the expense of a 
Renaissance elevation, with the inevitable and conventional 
‘“‘Mansard” towers. He must be careful about “ ancient lights ’’ 
and more ancient cesspools. The latter mean future trouble, the 
former present litigation. In old neighbourhoods these “ lights ’”’ 
—often the property of poor landlords and poorer tenants—are 
generally in the hands of some local jobbing solicitor, who 
undertakes to defend the “‘ rights ’’ as speculative business. 

The investor as theatre builder will select a sound architect, 
but will not ‘‘ give him his head.” He will know the size of his 
ground and what he can put upon it, and if he is wise he will not 
go too far towards heaven with his gallery (on a limited founda- 
tion), as the sixpenny audiences object to look down upon a stage 
from the top of a monument to get a view of the heads of actors 
and study how their wigs are parted.. He will so edit his architect 
that there are no columns and architectural projections put in 
for building effect, and the perpetual annoyance of humble play- 
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goers. He will keep steadily in mind that a theatre should be a 
place in which so many people can sit, see, hear, and breathe. 
He should provide the utmost possible sanitary decency and 
comfort, not only for audiences in front of the curtain, but for 
actors and actresses behind the curtain, decent dressing-rooms, a 
comfortable green-room, and a plentiful supply of water. With 
such a plan, honestly carried out, he will have a dozen substantial 
offers for his theatre before he ‘has built the ground floor, or 
decided upon a title. 

His position as a landlord will be unique and peculiar. While 
holders of house-property have to wait for their rent, he will 
always have his dues a quarter in advance, and will hold this 
quarter till the end of the lease, or the day of Judgment. While 
holders of house-property have to sue for dilapidations, he will 
have a sum—probably £1,000—placed in a bank by his tenant as 
security for these covenants, the money standing in the joint 
mames of owner and occupier. While holders of house-property 
have a right of entry reserved in the lease, for the inspection of 
unruly drains, or stopping the bursting of an unruly water-pipe, 
he willnot only have the right of entry to the theatre, at all times, 
before and behind the curtain, but the right, for ever, to the sole 
use and occupancy of one private box and two orchestral stalls, 
with probably a power of writing orders for the dress-circle. His 
tenant will relieve him of the duty of paying rates, taxes, and 
insurance, which is not always tiie case with house-property, and 
will undertake, when his lease expires and he gives up possession 
of the theatre, to leave enough of stock in scenery, dresses, proper- 
ties, and machinery, for the next tenant to begin ordinary 
business with. To secure this last covenant, most theatrical 
leases provide that nothing of this kind—“ fixtures” or not 
“* fixtures ’’—that once goes into a theatre, shall go out of it again 
without the knowledge and consent of the landlord. The return 
for this maximum of security and this minimum of risk is a per- 
centage which would make a house-owner’s mouth water. It 
varies from 10 to 20 per cent. per annum, the average probably 
being about 15 per cent. When atenant breaks down or finishes 
his tenancy there is no difficulty in finding another, and an un- 
usual closure of a few weeks, or even months, is amply covered by 
the solid deposits. 

As I am dealing with facts and not with theories, I may quote 
a few figures for the comfort of investors. I am not writing this 
article to persuade capitalists to build theatres, as I am 
notoriously far more careful of other people’s money than I am 
of my own. I am writing it to dispel an illusion that there are 
already too many theatres in London—meaning a small part of 
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central London—an illusion that will not bear the quotation 
of existing rentals, to say nothing of the list of distinguished and 
responsible actor-managers, who are waiting patiently for the 
existing temples—-those that are eligible—to be disengaged. The 
Gaiety, built in 1868, was entirely produced for £15,000. The 
original rental, with two of the best boxes reserved, was 
£3,500 a year, and this without bars, which belonged (and still 
belong) to the restaurant. This increased the rent another 
£1,000 a year, and the tenant paid rates, taxes, and insurance, 
including the land-tax. When, owing to the death of the land- 
lord, the two proprietary boxes were thrown into the theatre, the 
rent (by arrangement) was increased to £4,000. This rent, 
punctually paid for 18 years, bought the freehold, built and fur- 
nished the theatre, and gave a bonus of £18,000. The Comedy 
Theatre, according to evidence given some years ago in a law 
court, was built and opened for £6,000. The ground rent was 
not stated, but Panton-street twenty years ago was not a costly 
district. The theatre, of course, has since been much altered 
and improved. The Lyric Theatre in Shaftesbury-avenue was 
largely built upon municipal ground, bearing a rental just over 
£1,000 a year. Some houses in a back street were bought, and 
the old Café de L’Etoile, in Windmill-street, was thrown into 
the site. The freehold of the Municipal ground was eventually, 
bought, probably at twenty-five years’ purchase, and the whole 
is now said to be mortgaged for £90,000. In certain legal pro- 
ceedings lately in the Bankruptcy Court, the rent was stated to 
be £8,000 per annum. 

The Shaftesbury Theatre, in Shaftesbury-avenue, was built 
upon municipal ground, bearing a rental of £800 a year. The 
theatre was said to have been constructed and opened for 
£17,000. If the same terms were accepted for the ground as 
were accepted for the Lyric, this would put the freehold value 
at £37,000. The house has been frequently let at £100 a week, 
notably to Mr. Willard, who paid the same rent for the Garrick. 
These lettings were not temporary, but for a considerable period. 
Mr. D’Oyley Carte’s Theatre, now ‘“‘The Palace of Varieties,” 
stood on a municipal ground rent of a little over £1,200 a year, 
which may, or may not, have been turned into a freehold. On the 
neighbouring terms this would be £30,000. The building was a 
fancy building, and cost a fancy price. The Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre in Coventry-street, a smaller house than the 
Lyric, has always been let at large, and sometimes at 
enormous rentals. Mrs. Langtry had it at two periods of 
six months each, paying at the rate of £12,000 per annum. 
The Kendal tenancy of the Garrick Theatre, no doubt, shows a 
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rental a little higher than Mr. Willard paid; but I have said 
enough to show that theatrical bricks and mortar, far from being 
a speculation, are something more than what is called “‘a dead 
certainty.” They are a living treasure. 


FANCIFUL COMEDY. 
By Henry EL.iortt. 


Shane is at least one point of view from which a piece like 
The Mummy, lately produced at one of the London 
theatres, is always welcome. One is ever glad to get out of the 
rut of the sordid on the one hand and the extravagant on the 
other. Of late years our stage has been largely given up to the 
“problem” drama and the ‘musical comedy,” mitigated by 
little else than Adelphi melodrama and Shaksperean revival. 
That being so, it is pleasant every now and then to be taken by 
a dramatist into the region of the purely fanciful—far away 
from the realism of The Benefit of the Doubt and the banality of 
The Shop Girl. That was- what made the Haymarket piece,. 
Once Upon a Time, so acceptable to some of us, unsubstantial 
and short-lived as it proved. It was at least a frank incursion 
into the realm of the fantastic, the impossible. It was a drama- 
tisation of a fairy tale, and, merely as such, something to be 
thankful for, especially at the precise juncture at which it 
appeared. We had got tired of the melancholy of Mrs. Tanqueray 
and of the cynicism of the Duke of Guisebery, and were glad to. 
bask, if only for a moment, in the quaint simplicities of Hans 
Christian Andersen, as dressed up for us by Herr Fulda, Mr. 
L. N. Parker, and Mr. Tree. 

In the same way, The Mummy is better, perhaps, than nothing. 
It is, at any rate, a product of the fancy. It takes us out of the 
common, every-day path—throws a flash of imagination upon the 
common, every-day life. Itis based on the supernatural, and has 
in it, too, a slight strain of the pseudo-scientific. But that is 
about all that can be said for it. Apart from this, it irritates— 
irritates the present writer, if no one else. It irritates because, 
after all, it is but a re-treatment of an old and even trite idea. It 
is a lineal descendant from Pygmalion and Galatea. In the 
latter we have a vivified statue brought into humorous contact 
with a condition of things wholly new to her. This notion was 
adopted -and vulgarised by the Messrs. Paulton in Niobe All 
Smiles, in which the action was laid, not in classic, but in 
modern times. In The Mummy we have an ancient Egyptian 
vivified and brought into collision with present-day people and 
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events. Much the.same idea (as we have’seen) is found at the 
basis of Mr. Buchanan’s Wanderer from Venus (why not ‘‘ Visitor 
from Venus? ”—the alliteration would be effective). Therein 
the central figure is not a vivified statue (who, by-and-by, 
returns to stone) or a vivified mummy (who, by-and-by, shrivels 
into dust), but a celestial stranger (who, in the end, goes as she 
has come, presumably the wiser, if not the happier, for her 
experience). 

It is not too much to ask that we may now get away from this 

particular phase or exhibition of the fanciful. Its humorous 
possibilities are exhausted. The innocent new-comer, who is 
puzzled by civilisation, and whose every question is productive of 
equivoque, is played out—for a time, at any rate. Some years 
hence, no doubt, the type will reappear upon the stage. Our 
playwrights are fond of riding an idea to death. Take the topsy- 
turvey principle for example. Mr. Gilbert has executed variations 
on it during a tolerably long period. It was not a wholly original 
notion—it was at least as old as The Antipodes of Richard Brome, 
in which the young people ruled the roast and the old people went 
to school, and so forth (a conception happily utilised by the late 
Matthew Browne in his verses on Lilliput Land). For that 
matter, Mr. Gilbert has frankly admitted that he drew his Palace 
of Truth from the intellectual stores of Madame de Genlis. The 
notion of men and women speaking out their real thoughts, while 
ander the impression that they were concealing them, was an 
-admirable one, and, no doubt, suggested to Mr. Gilbert the 
cynical frankness of the persone in Engaged, though in that case 
the speakers appear to be aware that they are proclaiming their 
selfishness, of which, however, they are not ashamed. 

The topsy-turvey motif and the unusual-candour idea are as 
worn out, for the time, as the ‘‘ wonderful visitor” notion, and it 
is to be hoped that they, too, will be relegated to obscurity for a 
space. But there is no reason why motifs quite as good and 
fruitful should not be invented or discovered. The field is wide, 
and has not been at all fully occupied. The old ‘‘ mysteries,” 
and “ moralities,’”’ and miracle-plays were only coarse dramatisa- 
tions of the more material elements in popular theology. Equally 
coarse and material are the more fantastic features of Marlowe’s 
Doctor Faustus, with its good and bad angels, its incarnations 
of Lucifer, and Mephistopheles, and the Seven Deadly Sins. 
Shakspere did less in the direction of fantasy than might, 
perhaps, have been expected. A Midsummer Night's Dream and 
The Tempest are his only ‘“‘fairy”’ plays. The world of As You 
Like It is, of course, an impossible one, and yet not wholly 
fanciful; the masque at the end—so rarely represented in these 
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days—is of the nature of an excrescence, is not an integral portion 
of the scheme. The truth is, Shakspere, like most of his con- 
temporaries, was too busily occupied with the romantic on the 
one side and the realistic on the other, with the historical on the 
one hand and the contemporary on the other, to be able to spare 
much time for the purely imaginative. The Elizabethan and 
Jacobean drama deals, in the main, with men and women as they 
are—the concrete facts of nature and existence. 

The playwrights of Restoration and of Georgian times were 
even less disposed to lose themselves in the world of the fantastic. 
The Antipodes, to which we have referred, is a somewhat 
isolated specimen of imaginative effort. Dryden took up the sub- 
ject of King Arthur, but did not bestow much fancy upon his 
treatment of it, fertile of suggestion as one would have thought 
he would have found it. The comedy of intrigue and the drama 
of bloodshed—these were the things which the dramatists of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries set themselves most 
frequently to produce. What fancy was observable in the stage- 
work of those times was to be discerned chiefly in the ballets— 
then so much more dramatic and intelligible than they are now. 
Gradually there arose a taste for ‘‘ pantomime”; the old fairy 
tales (of all countries) became popular for this purpose ; and out 
of the ‘‘ pantomime ” grew the fairy extravaganzas of men like 
Planché, who were in that sense the creators of the fairy comedies 
of our day. Planché was certainly the intellectual progenitor of 
Mr. Gilbert, the chief worker in fanciful comedy in our time. 
He, in his turn, encouraged Mr. Albery to adventure into 
a portion of the same territory. Oriana and The Will of Wise 
King Kino are little talked of nowadays, but they came between 
Pygmalion and Galatea and Engaged, and, had they been less 
loosely constructed, would probably have held the stage. 

They are full of the quality of which I have been writing— 
fancy. In Oriana there is a little fairy, Peep, who has a ring, 
the property of which is to attract love to whomsoever wears it. 
That ring passes from hand to hand, and works, of course, a lot 
of mischief. In The Will of Wise King Kino the principle of 
equality is made to reign throughout Clemantia :— 


Government was quite hard up for Liberal measures, 
And as last year the crops were very bad, 

They laid it all to inequality, 

And said if all distinctions were removed 

The weather would improve, the earth be fruitful, 
The people would work harder and be happy. 

And so they did away with names and titles, 

And everyone is numbered like a cab. 


The late Mr. Robert Reece had a vein of fancy, but had no 
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opportunity of working it. There is fantasy of a kind in Mr. 
Herman Merivale’s White Pilgrim, but the fate of that work was 
not calculated to induce the author to persevere in that line of 
production. Mr. Pinero’s sole incursion in the realm of fancy 
has been (if I remember rightly) the comedy called In Chancery, 
in which the hero’s memory on certain points is affected by a 
railway accident, and does not come back to him till near the end 
of the play. He then recognises a familiar object, and recovers the 
sense of his identity. This obliteration of a portion of a man’s 
existence is, it will be remembered, the basis of Mr. Gilbert’s 
Foggerty’s Fairy : and Foggerty’s Fairy came out three years 
earlier than In Chancery. 

Mr. Gilbert, however, has proved himself so rich in ideas that 
he can afford to lend a few to other people. If we glance down 
the list of his plays, we cannot help noting and admiring the 
fertility of his fancy—from the “fairy counterparts” in The 
Wicked World and the invisible-making veil in Broken Hearts 
to the love-philtre of The Sorcerer, the changed-at-nurse motif 
of Pinafore, the apprenticed-to-a-pirate basis of The Pirates of 
Penzance, et id genus omne. There have been signs in 
The Mountebanks, Utopia Limited, and The Grand Duke, that 
Mr. Gilbert’s invention has begun to flag. All the more reason, 
then, that some one else should come forward and continue the 
tradition of the fanciful, the fantastic, the eccentric in comedy. 
As yet he has had imitators rather than successors. Mr. Sydney 
Grundy has written operatic librettos, but they are in the 
Gilbertian manner ; albeit there was undoubted humour in The 
Vicar of Bray, though sadly little in Haddon Hall. What there 
is of fancy in A Pair of Spectacles is mainly suggestive, the notion 
being that old Benjamin changes his mental and moral nature 
when he puts on the spectacles of his brother Gregory; and for 
this, I suppose, the credit, such as it is, must be given to the 
author of the French original. Slight, however, as is the 
fancifulness in this comedy, it is sufficient to impart to it a certain 
freshness and piquancy which is very agreeable and acceptable. 


Would that there were more such fancy in the dramatic output 
of to-day ! 


MARIE ANTOINETTE AND THE STAGE. 
By FREDERICK HAWKINS. 


is permissible to suppose that if Marie Antoinette had been 
of comparatively humble birth and training she would have 
made the stage her profession. From her girlhood she took a 
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warm interest in the drama and its votaries. Probably that 
interest was deepened by the teachings of one of her tutors. In 
or about 1768, it seems, a cultivated French actress, Félicité 
Fleury, was shamefully deserted in Vienna by her husband, a 
‘Vicomte Clairval de Passy. Marie Antoinette’s hand had been 
promised to the Dauphin, and Mlle. Fleury, after being received 
at the imperial palace, was employed by Joseph II. and Maria 
Theresa to help in the literary education of the young Arch- 
duchess. ‘It was my sister’s particular duty,” writes the tutor’s 
brother, Joseph Fleury, who in the course of a few years became 
one of the pillars of the Comédie Francaise, and to whose 
memoirs, injudiciously expanded by Lafitte from the corres- 
pondence of the time, I am almost exclusively indebted 
for any attraction this little paper may possess, “‘to in- 
struct her imperial pupil in the correct pronunciation of our 
language, and to make her write passages from the works of our 
best dramatic poets.” No doubt the task was an easy one, as 
the Princess was quick, and eager to identify herself with every- 
thing French. ‘ But,” continues Fleury, ‘ this kind of dramatic 
professorship did not last long. Louis XV., now austere on the 
subject of religion,” though he did not give up the society of 
Madame du Barri, ‘‘ requested his Ambassador, the Marquis de 
Barfort, to signify to the Empress his disapproval of the Arch- 
duchess’s dramatic recitations ; and soon afterwards Félicité was 
superseded by the Abbé Vermond.” 

Marie Antoinette had not been in France very long before 
acting in plays at Court became her favourite diversion. Private 
theatricals were again the rage of the hour; and the young Queen, 
as may be supposed, found in them the most congenial means of 
relieving the monotony of her life. Having taken lessons from 
Dugazon, of the Comédie Frangaise, she proposed to fit up a 
theatre in Versailles. Louis XVI. at first opposed the project. 
He did not care very much for the drama, and was of opinion 
that a Queen of France could not appear on the stage without 
loss of dignity. Eventually, however, he consented to perform- 
ances being given at the Petit Trianon, where etiquette was 
less stringent than at Versailles. The company included the 
Comte de’ Provence and the Comte d’Artois, afterwards 
Louis XVIII. and Charles X. respectively. As a rule, the piece 
given was a short comedy or a light opera, a distinguished actor 
from Paris acting as master of the ceremonies. ‘ At rehearsal,” 
we are told, ‘‘ the Queen was sprightly and good-humoured ; she 
laughed at her own mistakes, and would readily go over a scene 
again if it were thought necessary.” Now and then a little 
‘‘ brush.” occurred among the players. Her majesty asked the 
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Comtesse de Provence to assume a particular part. The King 
of Sardinia’s daughter declined, on the ground that it was in- 
compatible with her birth to appear before an audience. ‘‘ But,” 
said Marie Antoinette, “if I, the Queen of France, act in plays, 
surely you ought not to have scruples on the point.” ‘‘ Though 
not a Queen,” retorted the Comtesse, ‘“‘ Iam of the stuff of which 
Queens are made.” Marie Antoinette, piqued, rather plainly 
indicated her opinion that the House of Austria was higher than 
the House of Savoy, and was not inferior to the House of Bourbon 
itself. ‘‘ Madame,” remarked the Comte d’Artois, coming for- 
ward, “‘I have not yet ventured to intrude upon your conversa- 
tion, as I thought you were angry: now I see that you are 
only jesting”—a piece of sarcasm which abruptly ended the 
fray. Louis XVI. often looked in at the rehearsals. If 
the Queen had to kiss or be kissed, he would cough, swing him- 
self back in his chair, and otherwise betray a little irritation. 
‘These things,” he once said; ‘‘ may be done in the performance, 
but not before.” Consequently, instead of kissing, the gentle- 
man simply raised the lace on their shirt-frills to their lips. For 
a time Marie Antoinette was satisfied to take unimportant parts. 
‘* Yesterday,” I read in the Correspondence Secréte for 1777, “‘ the 
Queen gave a féte yet more brilliant than its predecessor. The 
scene was @ fair; ladies of the Court represented vendors; the 
Queen sold coffee as a limonadiere.” Presently, however, she 
made bolder experiments, appearing in Les Fausses Infidélités 
(an adaptation in one act of The Merry Wives of Windsor), La 
Gageure Imprévue, Blaize et Babet, Le Devin de Village, Le 
Barbier de Séville, On ne s’avise jamais de tout, and Le Roi et le 
Fermier. Here is the bill of the last-mentioned piece :— 


Le Roi ies ae M. le Comte d’Adhémar. 
Richard... ae M. le Comte de Vaudreuil. 

Un Garde ... ae M. le Comte d’Artois. 

Jenny oi .. La Reine. 

Betty oe re: Madame la Duchesse de Guise. 
La Mére .... ee Madame Diane de Polignac. 


It is sufficiently clear that the Queen’s acting, if never great, had 
the charms of ease, intelligence, and personal grace. Nothing, 
we learn, could have been more delightful than her way of half 
singing, hulf reciting these lines in Blaize et Babet— 

Le soir on danse sur Vherbette ; 

Blaize et moi nous dansions tous deux ; 

Mais il me quitta pour Lisette, 

Qui vient se méler 4 nos jeux. 
In comedy she was less successful than in operettas, though her 
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soubrette in La Gageure Imprévue won the admiration of the 
most cool-headed spectators. 

Unfortunately, Marie Antoinette’ was led by her histrionic 
sympathies to meddle with the internal affairs of the Comédie 
Frangaise. One proof of this is indirectly furnished by 
Fleury, who, thanks in some measure to her goodwill, but 
in a larger measure, I must add, to his own gifts, had obtained a 
footing in that historic theatre at a comparatively early age. 
In 1779, a furious quarrel arose between two distinguished 
actresses, Madame Vestris and Mlle. Sainval, as to the allotment 
of particular parts. The whole of the outside world took one 
side or the other; neutrality seemed to be quite out of the 
question. Finding that the Journal de Paris, by a despotic 
stroke of authority, had been forbidden to insert a reply to a 
letter from Madame Vestris on the subject, Mlle. Sainval, with 
the aid of a literary friend, Madame de Saint-Chamont, brought 
out a pamphlet setting forth her wrongs, giving private letters, 
and even going so far as to sneer at the Court. For her trouble 
she was exiled by the First Gentleman of the Chamber, the Duc 
de Duras, who happened to be on intimate terms with her rival. 
Fleury had a patroness at Court in Madame Campan, and was 
courageous enough to say a word in favour of the culprit. 
“Mile. Sainval,” was the reply, ‘would have done well to 
remain silent. She seems to look upon the Court of Versailles 
as no better than the Court of King Pétau.”” Here, lowering her 
voice, Madame Cumpan glanced at a half-opened glazed door, 
behind which the Queen was probably standing, ‘‘ By impli- 
cation,” the speaker went on, “she scruples not to say that our 
young monarch is led by the nose, and that his august consort, 
regardless of the dignity maintained by our late Queen, concerns 
herself with stage intrigues and the quarrels of players.” This 
was also said in a low tone, with another glance towards the 
door. ‘Then, Madame,” the actor asked, ‘‘ we cannot count 
upon a reparation of this injustice?’ Wait until the proper 
time comes,” returned Madame Campan, ‘and particularly 
recommend Mile. Sainval not to take up her pen again as a 
pamphleteer.” The terrible democracy of Paris, already bent 
upon revolution, warmly espoused the exile’s cause, chiefly 
because, unlike her rival, she was not the mistress of an 
aristocrat. Her younger sister soon afterwards played 
Aménaide in Voltaire’s Tancréde. Her appearance on the 
stage was hailed with tremendous enthusiasm; and the roar 
that followed her delivery of one line— 

Liinjustice 4 la fin produit l’indépendance— 
was one never to be forgotten. 
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Incredible as it may seem, the Queen went to the length of 
arranging a theatrical marriage without the knowledge of the 
persons immediately concerned. It was proposed that the 
vacancy caused by the banishment of Mlle. Sainval should be 
filled by Mlle. Raucourt, who achieved a remarkable success at 
the Comédie Frangaise in 1772, but who, persecuted by a swarm 
of creditors, fled from Paris about four years afterwards. Prince 
Henry of Prussia and the Prince de Ligne had been induced to 
write to Versailles in her behalf, and the Gentlemen of the 
Chamber decided to have her reinstated at the Comédie. They 
did so at the instance of Marie Antoinette, who showed the 
“strongest interest in and regard for her.”” Nota few of the 
players opposed the order, really on the ground that her way of life 
had brought discredit upon the House of Moliére, but ostensibly, 
in order to avoid giving needless offence at Court, because she 
was still heavily in debt. ‘“‘ Is that all ?” the Queen innocently 
asked. ‘‘ That difficulty is soon got over. J will pay her debts. 
How much does she owe?” ‘‘ One hundred thousand crowns, 
your majesty.” This gave the Queen pause. It was certainly a 
large sum. Mlle. Raucourt—who, by the way, was posing as a 
Magdalen—would have to take her chance. Meanwhile, as a 
means of protecting her from temptation, would it not be well to 
get her married to a member of the Comédie Frangaise? 
“Fleury,” said the Queen to that young player at Court, ‘I 
have chosen a wife for you. I wish you to marry Mile. Raucourt. 
She is about to resume her place at the theatre. You know she 
is pretty and clever, and I have her promise of good conduct for 
the future. I am sure you cannot do better.” Fleury, over- 
whelmed with surprise and consternation, asked for time to con- 
sider the idea, a request too reasonable in the circumstances to 
be refused. One evening, in a secluded part of the park at 
Versailles, a letter from Raucourt was thrust into his hand. ‘I 
know,” she wrote, ‘“‘ of an infallible way of defeating this project. 
Say nothing, but leave the affair tomy management. I will save 
you, though it be at my own expense.” Notwithstanding this, 
it was in a state of anxiety hardly to be described that the player 
next presented himself to the Queen. “Ah, Fleury,” said the 
Comte de Provence, ‘‘ you have come very & propros to receive at 
once my compliments and condolences.” ‘‘ What has happened ?” 
the Queen asked in a kind tone. ‘‘ How, Madame? Has your 
majesty not heard? Mlle. Raucourt has played a most shameful 
trick upon the Comte d’Artois and this poor fellow. Our sublime 
Melpomene has deprived Comte d’Artois of the captain of his 
guards by eloping with the Prince d’Hénin,” Sophie Arnould’s 
erstwhile lover, “ at the same time eloping from the affection of 
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M. Fleury. See how disconsolate he looks!’ Very disconsolate, no 
doubt. ‘“‘ Fleury,” said the Queen, ‘‘I suspect that you are not 
sorry for this?’’ He smilingly bowed. ‘‘ Well,’ continued her 
majesty, “‘I see my mistake, M. Fleury, and begin to think that 
I could not have selected a lady likely to make 2 worse wife for 
you than Mile. Raucourt.” 

Marie Antoinette’s interest in plays and players lasted until 
the storm of the Revolution broke over her in all its fury. 
Deficient in political foresight, she exercised her influence in 
favour of the production of the Mariage de Figaro, one of the 
heaviest blows ever dealt at the existing frame of society in 
France. Madame Campan read the manuscript to the King and 
Queen almost as soon as it was sent in. ‘‘ Detestable,” said 
Louis XVI. of Figaro’s famous soliloquy ; ‘‘ the piece shall never 
be played. M. de Beaumarahais scoffs at everything that should 
be respected in Government.” The “everything,” it may be 
observed, included lettres de cachet, a fettered Press, a grinding 
censorship, and the exclusive privileges of the noblesse. ‘‘ So the 
comedy will not be produced?” asked the Queen at the end, 
clearly in a tone of disappointment. ‘It will not,” answered 
the King. Yet produced it was, as the author, in addition to his 
astuteness and irrepressible energy, had the advantage of her 
support. Her last visit to a theatre seems to have been in 1791, 
when, with her children, she saw La Gouvernante, a piece by 
Lachaussée, at the Comédie Francaise. In less than two years 
from this date she was on the scaffold in the Place de la Révo- 
lution, dying with the serene courage and dignity to be looked 
for in a true daughter of the Cesars. 


COLLABORATION.—I. 
By Murray CARSON. 


HERE is no reason to suppose that some remarks on the 
subject of collaboration will prove either distasteful or un- 
interesting to those who are concerned with dramatic affairs, nor 
that the inability to arrive at any definite conclusion in the 
inquiry will lessen the advantage of the argument. It is only 
proposed here to set forth some points both for and against a 
partnership in play-making without relying on practical illustra- 
tion from either present or past playwrights. It is necessary, 
however, before going further, to refer, though briefly, to the com- 
monest form of collaboration—-the enforced partnership of the 
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actor-manager. It is no part of the issue to discuss whether 
more plays are made successful or more ruined by the auto- 
cratic treatment to which in many instances they are sub- 
jected after they have been approved and accepted, or 
whether it is fair to present Mr. Jones’s play—I do not mean, of 
course, any particular Mr. Jones—to the public as Mr. Jones’s 
play, when it no longer bears the faintest resemblance in theme 
or in treatment to the original manuscript. This is a condition 
of things entirely in the author’s hands. If he is anxious to have 
his play produced by a certain management, it may be, and very 
often is, to his material advantage to have it “pulled into shape 
during rehearsals.” On the other hand, the play may be ruined ; 
but, once having admitted the partner, the author cannot, in 
fairness, rebel if the result proves disastrous. This is so 
manifestly absurd that it would not be set down here 
but for the fact that it is an all too common occurrence. The 
sale of a play must be a business transaction, and a sheet of note 
paper will hold all the conditions which the author may think 
necessary to protect his rights. He is really the master of the 
situation ; the play is his, and he may sell or let it with or with- 
out leave to alter it, as he thinks fit. But, once having made 
the bargain, he has only two courses—to sue for breach of 
contract or accept the situation, and, like a sensible man, for 
ever after hold his peace. He is, of course, at liberty, like others 
who make mistakes, fo discuss it with his friends, and, if possible, 
enlist their sympathies ; but to indulge in violent letters to the 
papers, and murderous attacks on the long-suffering actor- 
manager, is likely to end in exciting ridicule. Given the right 
combination, it seems, on the surface, obvious that ‘‘ two heads 
are better than one;” though please take note, on the other 
hand, ‘“‘ too many cooks spoil the broth.” Many of the most 
successful plays of this or any other age have been the result of 
collaboration, yet none of them more successful than hosts of 
plays invented and written by one author. 

The dramatised novel is a case in favour of collaboration. A 
novel is seldom done into a play by the author unaided. A 
skilled dramatist is called in, who turns out an actable play, 
where the novelist, if left to himself, might probably fail. All 
the literary talent in the world will not make a presentable play, 
unaided by the dramatic touch. On the other hand, the baldest 
narrative, the simplest scheme, the oldest situations, may 
become a dramatic gem when set and polished by the imagery 
and art of the poet. The translation and adaptation of foreign 
plays is, of course, in most cases collaboration ; formerly it was 
necessary to cleanse many of them so thoroughly that they came 
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from the wash altered beyond recognition. But now it is 
advisable to heighten, or let us say, broaden, the original effects. 
There are many other forms of collaboration too numerous to 
discuss. The actor, the theatre, the weather, your luck, any one 
of these, according to your “kind friends in front,” will make 
your p'ay a good one or a bad one, a success or a failure—they 
are your collaborators. 

For a real dramatic partnership many qualities are essential. 
One is a decided taste for argument, coupled with a vocabulary of 
forcible, if not elegant, terms of expression. You must also 
possess what I should describe as the gift of annexation (quite a 
common gift nowadays). This will enable you, when your 
partner has a really brilliant idea, to talk him into the conviction 
that it is your scheme, that it is very fine, and that he ought to 
be very grateful to you for it. This requires a little practice, but 
it will come with time, and it is invaluable. These gifts, with a 
good appetite (joint authors dine together frequently and well), 
constitute the requirements of a collaborator. There is one 
drawback to collaboration—you have to share the fees. Ofcourse 
if you did not collaborate there would not be any to share. 

To state the case briefly both for and against. On the one 
hand you have the author setting forth his own ideas, the result 
of his own observations, in his own way, faulty perhaps, but 
bearing the stamp of individuality. In thé joint production you 
will probably get more smoothness, the result of counter- 
criticism ; but you may miss the individualism, the personality, 
so to speak, which will help to make a fine play, while better 
workmanship may end in “ dead perfection.” But this is not a 
necessity ; and if you can get the breadth of treatment, which 
should be the result of collaboration, without losing the force of 
the personal note, which, paradoxical as it sounds, can certainly 
obtain—why, then, there is something very strong to be said in 
favour of a play-making partnership. The subject is one that is 
worthy of much consideration on the part of those who have at 
heart the welfare of the national drama, 


ROYALTIES ON SHAKSPERE. 
By W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 


7.2 New York Spirit of the Times has suggested that every 
English-speaking manager producing in future a Shaks- 
perean play should contribute a small royalty on every performance 
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to a fund to be devoted, first to a memorial to Shakspere, and 
afterwards to charities connected with the stage. The royalty 
proposed per representation is ten dollars in America and £2 in 
England and elsewhere. The exact sum, however, is not at present 
a matter of discussion. It might be desirable not to fix upon any 
definite amount: the payment of any royalty at all would of 
course be voluntary, and so, too, might well be the extent of the 
payment. Some managers might give more, some less. It is hardly 
for those who are not managers to dogmatise upon the subject. 
Details must be left to those immediately concerned. There is, 
indeed, something the least bit officious in this suggested per- 
centage on managerial receipts. Why only the producers of 
Shakspere? Why not those who enact him? There are, I suspect, 
occasions on which Shakspere, while not exactly spelling ruin, 

spells, nevertheless, comparatively small gain. Nowadays there 
are only two possible ways of presenting the Bard—in 

a big city like London with beauty and magnitude of 
detail, or on tour through the country with (in the main) 

such scenery and appointments as the local managements can 

furnish. In the first instance, the receipts, no doubt, are large, 

but the expenses are apt to be large also. Several thousands are 

spent before the curtain rises, and several hundreds a week while 

it is pulled up nightly. In the latter case, the expenses, no doubt, 

are small, but the receipts are apt to be small likewise—not too 

small for a profit, we may assume, but scarcely of a sort to make 

the payment of a royalty of no consequence to the travelling 
entrepreneur. 

That, however, is a point for the entrepreneur himself to decide 
upon. The essence of the scheme is its voluntary nature. 
Not even the Spirit of the Times can put a tax forcibly upon the 
providers of entertainment. The producers of Shakspere, it is 
admitted, will pay the proposed royalty, or they will not. 
Suppose that they do: will the pecuniary results per annum be 
particularly large? Is Shakspere played so very much either here 
or in America or in the Colonies? He is often in the bill at the 
Lyceum ; but what manager, English, or American, or Colonial, 
equals or even approaches Sir Henry Irving in the honour he 
does practically to the Bard—namely, by the frequent perfor- 
mance of his works? At the Haymarket Mr. Tree has given us 
three Shaksperean revivals ; but, apart from the Lyceum and the 
Haymarket, what, of late years, is Shakspere’s record in London ? 
In the country the Shaksperean tradition has been kept alive by 
Mr. F. R. Benson, Mr. Ben Greet, and the two Messrs. 
Tearle; but what are they among so many? It seems. 
to me that, even if every producer of Shakspere undertook 
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to contribute some sort of royalty, we could not expect the 
fund to swell to very notable proportions for some years 
to come; and as regards the humbler Shakspere producers 
we could not be quite sure that they would pay tribute 
either regularly or at all. A large income yearly from Shaks- 
-perean royalties is not, I fear, to be looked for, even though 
England be joined in the scheme by America, Canada, and 
Australia. A few first-class managers would contribute not only 
invariably but liberally, as is their wont; but what about the 
rest? Much allowance would have to be made for lukewarmness, 
for (shall we say ?) stinginess, for lack of good ‘‘ business,” and 
other discouraging and deterring causes. 

However, that contributions would come in is certain, and the 
outcome of the movement would be an annual sum of tolerably 
fair amount. The Spirit of the Times’s notion, apparently, is 
that the first ten years’ income should go towards the provision 
of some sort of memorial to Shakspere—‘‘ the man who created 
the English drama, the English theatres, managers, and actors 
as we know them, and who was himself a dramatist, manager, 
and actor.” Let there be a memoria! to Shakspere by all means. 
I do not, personally, think that he requires any ; his works are 
his monument, and wherever they are found he cannot, obviously, 
be forgotten. There are many people and things connected with 
the stage and drama that need a memorial very much more than 
Shakspere does. Still, there may be ways in which he can 
appropriately be celebrated. A theatre in London, in New York, 
in Montreal, in Melbourne, devoted solely to the production of 
his plays—that would be a memorial towards which many would 
gladly give their vote and mite. There is some fear lest, if we 
do not take care, the traditions of Shaksperean acting may 
gradually disappear. Shakspere, the poet, is assured of im- 
mortality so long as a printing-press is in existence; but Shak- 
spere, the dramatist, may some day be unactable for lack of 
actors who have the culture and experience necessary for 
interpreting him as he ought to be interpreted. 

I repeat, let us have, by all means, a memorial to Shakspere ; 
but for anything but the most modest monument there is not 
likely to be sufficient income, even in the ten years named. The 
Spirit of the Times is willing enough that, at the expiration of 
the decade, the royalties should go to theatrical charities; and 
that arrangement, of course, would meet with unanimous and 
widespread approval. Our leading managers are already generous 
contributors to such charities ; but they would raise no objection, 
we may be sure, to do what more is asked of them for the sake 
and in the name of Shakspere. It would be well, indeed, if the 
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name of Shakspere could be closely associated with these royalties 
when they come to be applied to professional purposes. It 
would be a pity to let them be swallowed up, unrecognised 
and unacknowledged, in the general fund. When the memorial 
has been erected, ‘let the managerial committee (which must needs 
be formed if the scheme take practical shape) bethink itself of 
some method by which, while the charities are assisted, 
Shakspere’s name may be perpetuated in connection with them. 
Some opportunity might be found for the encouragement of act- 
ing in Shaksperean parts, for the reward of distinction in 
Shaksperean study. Could we have a Shakspere home for 
venerable or retired players, a Shakspere wing to a hospital, a 
Shakspere library at an orphanage ? 

Not that any one of these things is essential to the utility of 
the scheme. Shakspere’s bland and universal eye is likely to 
dwell well pleased upon any scheme by which the profession to 
which he belonged—to which he belonged before he was a 
dramatist, if not before he [was a poet—may be promoted. His 
spirit, as well as the Spirit of the Times, would be gratified by 
any plan that would help the players of the present and the 
future. At the same time, Shakspere, who was himself a 
manager, would be equally likely to disapprove of anything which 
would hamper his successors in the business of entertainment. 
The Spirit of the Times has made an ingenious suggestion. We 
shall see how it is received, not only by managers of the first 
rank, whose acquiescence may be relied upon, but by the goodly 
fellowship of the managers generally. It is they, after all, with 
whom the matter rests, and must rest. 
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Portraits. 


MR. LIONEL BROUGH AND’ MR. SYDNEY BROUGH. 


[* South Lambeth, at no great distance from the chief residence 
of the Archbishop‘of Canterbury, is an old house in which 
the forger Fauntleroy lived for some time before his arrest, and 
which is supposed to be haunted to this day by the shade of some 
one dear to him—here, amidst a wealth of theatrical engravings, 
relics, and souvenirs, one of the last being a meerschaum pipe 
given to him by the Prince of Wales, one of the most original 
and humorous comedians of the English stage may be found. 
Mr. Lionel Brough, now in his sixtieth year, has a very 
interesting autobiography to narrate. He is a son of a dramatic 
author, Barnabas Brough, and a younger brother of Robert and 
William Brough, who followed in their father’s footsteps. After 
a good education, he found employment in the office of the Ilius- 
trated London News, then under the editorship of John Timbs. 
Here he became acquainted with Dickens, Thackeray, Jerrold, 
Leech, John Gilbert, and Albert Smith. Subsequently, as 
assistant-publisher of the Daily Telegraph, he materially helped 
that journal in its early days by organizing a staff of over two 
hundred boys to sell it in the streets. He next associated him- 
self with the Morning Siar. His first appearance as an actor 
was at the Lyceum, then under the management of Madame 
Vestris and Charles Mathews, in Prince Petty Pet—one of 
William Brougu’s extravaganzas—and My Fellow Clerk, For 
some time he oscillated between journalism and the stage, 
eventually, however, giving his preference to the latter. His first 
engagement of importance in London was at the Queen’s Theatre 
in 1868, when he appeared, with Mr. Toole and Mr. Irving, as 
Ben Garner in Byron’s Dearer than Life. From that moment 
his career has been one of almost uninterrupted success, whether 
in comedy, farce, or burlesque. To enumerate what he has 
done would be impossible within our present limits. It must be 
enough to say that he is a comedian in the highest sense of the 
word, and that no one could ever have played Bob Acres and 
Tony Lumpkin with finer or richer effect. Entering the theatrical 
profession at an early age, his son, Mr. Sydney Brough, has 
already distinguished himself in a variety of parts, particularly 
as Wilfred Brudenell in The Profligate, Trevillac in La Tosca, 
Dick in A Pair of Spectacles, and Sir Thomas Dovergreen in The 
Rogue’s Comedy. That he will rise to a high place there can 

be no doubt. 
H 
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At the Play. 


IN LONDON. 


i Taos near approach of the end of the season has brought about 

a general closing of theatres. It would appear, moreover, 
that the period of rest this year is to be somewhat longer than 
usual, since the Adelphi, which customarily sounds the first 
note of the autumn season, is not to re-open until September, 
when a new drama, called Boys Together, by Messrs. Haddon 
Chambers and J. Comyns Carr, will be presented. 


THE CouNTESS GUCKI. 


A Comedy, in Three Acts, adapted from the original of Franz Von ScHonrHan, by Avcustin Daty 
roduced at the Comedy Theatre, July 11. 


Count Von Counsel- Baumann... e» Mr. Winri1AmM Hasectine. 
lor Mittersteig .. Mr. James Lewis. Wensel me -- Mr. Ropert SHEPHARD. 

Clementina .. -- Mrs. G. H. Grnpert. Rosa .. ne -» Miss Maspetie Giniman. 

Lilli .. “a -. Miss Herma NELson. The Countess Her- 

General Suvatscheff Mr. Epwin STEvEns. mance Trachau 

Bruno Von Nuehoff Mr. CHartes Ricuman. (Countess Gucki) Miss Apa REHAN, 

Cousin Leopold .. Mr. 8ipney HERBERT. 


There is little to differentiate The Countess Gucki from any of 
the numerous German comedies which Mr. Augustin Daly is 
wont to present in English dress for the delectation of his patrons. 
In works of the kind one only expects to find, of course, « 
somewhat slender plot of a rather primitive description, while an 
intrigue of strict simplicity is the chief characteristic. The 
Countess Gucki conforms with striking exactitude to these con- 
ditions. But there remains one further requirement — the 
most important, indeed, of all. To every playgoer will at once 
occur the question, does the new piece contain a suitable part for 
Miss Ada Rehan, designed to afford her sufficient scope for 
the display of her wonderful abilities? In the present 
instance, happily, an affirmative answer may be given, although 
with certain reservations. To have witnessed Miss Rehan’s 
Katharine or Viola is in a measure to be spoiled for anything in 
the nature of an inferior performance. Just, however, as Herr 
Von Schonthan is not Shakspere, so it is hardly to be expected 
that his creations should stand on the same level as those of our 
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great national poet. It is enough that, in the Countess Gucki, 
he has presented a sketch of an exceedingly bright, clever, and 
vivacious woman, who throughout the piece never loses her hold 
upon the sympathies of the spectator. Of novelty either of 
subject or treatment there is little trace in the piece. It is the 
old story of Beatrice and Benedick over again—the subjugation of 
a dashing, masterful man by a witty and resourceful woman. 
The author lays the scene of his play in Carlsbad in the year 
1819, and so contrives to secure some quaint effects in the matter 
of costume and headgear. Allusions also to celebrities of the 
time, such as Goethe, Prince Metternich, and Napoleon abound, 
although, conveyed as they are in current Americanisms, these are 
not without a touch of incongruity. When all, however, is said, 
the salient fact remains that, as the Countess Gucki, who meets, 
falls in love with, and finally captivates the handsome young 
Bruno Von Nuehoff, Miss Rehan is seen at her best—the epitome, 
that is to say, of all that is most charming, fascinating, and 
delightful in woman. Mr. Charles Richman, who now occupies 
the place formerly filled by Mr. John Drew, is a promising young 
actor. He is not yet quite a master of finesse, nor has he 
acquired that lightness of touch and ready sense of witty 
expression which so distinguished his predecessor. But time and 
experience may still serve to bring him those qualities. Mr. 
Edwin Stevens gave a careful portrait of the kindly martinet, 
General Suvatscheff, and Mr. James Lewis an extremely 
humorous sketch of Counsellor Mittersteig. The remaining 
members of the company hardly call for individual mention. 


WHEN GREEK MEETS GREEK. 


A Romantic Drama, in Four Acts, by JosepH Hatton. Produced at the Surrey Theatre, June 29. 


Grébauval .. Mr. Murray Carson. Laroche — Agent of 


Count de Fournier .. Mr. Murray Carson. Police Hie -- Mr.C. J. Carine. 
Robespierre .. -. Mr. T. W. Percyvat. Duchesse de Louvet Miss Louise Mooprs. 
Pierre Grappin—of Marie—Daughter of 

the Lion @’Or -» Mr, A. E. Georce. Laroche .. -- Miss Bessre Harrow. 
Jaffray Ellicott es Mr. Lorine Fernie. Madame Grappin .. Miss ELeanor StTiruine 
Duke de Louvet .. Mr. T. P. WiLiamson. Mathilde de Louvet.. Miss Essex Dane. 


Although the Surrey scarcely comes within the purview of 
the chronicler of west-end theatres, the reputation of Mr. 
Joseph Hatton as novelist and playwright provides sufficient 
excuse for referring here to the first London performance of his 
romantic drama, When Greek Meets Greek. The piece is adapted 
from his novel bearing the same name, and, if in places 
a trifle verbose and unwieldy, presents a thrilling story set forth 
with considerable skill. Mr. Hatton has chosen for his play the 

H 
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period of the French Revolution, and thereby secured a striking 
framework for his picture. It is, however, the love-duel waged 
between the half-brothers, Henri de Fournier, a noted Royalist, 
and Grébauval, the people’s deputy, that provides the basis of 
the stirring plot. Both men worship pretty Mathilde de Louvet, 
and each, after his own fashion, leaves no stone unturned in 
order to win her. The final victory rests with De Fournier, who 
in fair fight kills his unscrupulous and treacherous opponent, 
and whose only chance of safety thereafter lies in his assuming 
the clothes and manner of the individual he so closely resembles. 
The trick succeeds, even to the point of deceiving so shrewd a 
person as Robespierre. The author has so contrived that the 
parts of the two brothers can be played by the same actor. In 
essaying the task Mr. Murray Carson proved singularly success- 
ful, his portrait of the handsome, buoyant, and light-hearted 
De Fournier being no less remarkable than his impersonation of 
the moody, stern, and resentful Grebauval. Miss Essex Dane 
gave a really powerful picture of the greatly persecuted heroine ; 
Miss Bessie Hatton, a bright and pleasing sketch of Marie; Mr. 
T. W. Percyval, a carefully finished study of Robespierre; and 
Mr. T. P. Williamson, a clever and effective performance as the 
Duke de Louvet. Wholly admirable, also, was the Duchesse de 
Louvet of Miss Louise Moodie. 





My Girt. 


A Domestic Musical — in Two Acts, by James T. Tanner. Music by F. Osmonp Carr. Lyrics 
by Aprian Ross. Produced at the Gaiety Theatre, July 13. 

The Rev. Arthur Lady gutted -. Miss Marra Davis. 
Mildreth . Mr. Cuarves RyLey. Beatrix .. .. Miss Ernet Haypon. 
heo ee Mr. Pavt ARTHUR. Rebecca . » -- Miss Marre Montross. 

Alexander McGregor Mr. Joun Le Hay. Phoebe Toodge.. .. Miss Katie Seymour. 

Dr. Tertius Huxtable Mr. Frep Kare. Melissa Banks.. .. Miss Erse. Sypney. 
Lord Barum .. Mr. Lawrance D’Orsay, Mayoress «+ Miss Connie Episs. 

Leopold Von Fontein Mr. W. H. Rawins. Dorothy .. -- Miss Kate Apams. 

Saunders . . Mr. Leste Houuanp. Mary... se -- Miss ApA MaitLanp. 

Weeks Mr. WILLIE WaRDE. Miss Veriner .. -- Miss Frorence Liuorm 

The Mayor of Port- Mrs. Porkinson -- Miss Grace PaLorra.. 
hampton... -- Mr. Cotrin Coor. May - oe -- Miss ELLaLine TeRRIss. 

John Fahee .. -. Mr. W. Downes. 





Mr. George Edwardes’s latest production is a curious mixture 
of music, melodrama, sentiment, and farce. It also treats 
largely of Stock Exchange quotations, South African gold mines, 
and Jew financiers. The references are not always in the best 
taste, nor is the dialogue particularly witty. But that, by virtue 
of pretty costumes, nimble dancing, and pleasing singing, the 
piece will ultimately grow into a success there is little doubt. 
Honestly, we are unable to declare that for this result the author, 
Mr. J. T. Tanner, can in any large measure be held responsible. 
His work is slipshod and uneven, and seldom reaches a higher 
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level than that of the commonplace. Mr. Adrian Ross, on the 
other hand, has provided lyrics of excellent quality, while Dr. 
Osmond Carr’s music is agreeably fluent and graceful. In the 
first act the author develops a story that promises to be almost 
tragic, but in the second his purpose seems to fail him, and he 
reverts more or less to the familiar system of furnishing a variety 
entertainment. The Rev. Arthur Mildreth is a clergyman not 
averse to turning an honest penny on the Stock Exchange. He 
has, moreover, invested largely in a Scotch bank, which comes 
to grief and threatens to involve him in its ruin. Meanwhile, 
his son, Theo, has contracted debts he has no means of paying. 
May, his daughter, is induced, however, to buy £800 worth of 
shares in a mine called the Mayblossom, supposed to be worth- 
less. Eventually it turns out a huge success, and the guileless 
young speculator finds herself the fortunate possessor of £30,000, 
with which she proceeds to make everybody happy. There is 
the usual love interest’ in the piece, while the doings of a couple 
of rascally promcters, Leopold Von Fontein and Samuel Moses, 
the latter masquerading as a Scotchman, provide ample food for 
laughter—and wonder. Moses, as represented by Mr. John 
Le Hay, is, notwithstanding, an exceedingly amusing and 
grotesque figure, and stands a head and shoulders above all the 
other characters. This is not to say, however, thut the 
remainder are not adequately sustained. 


On THE MARCH. 


A Musical Comedy, in Two Acts, by Wimtram Yarptey, B. C. StepHenson, and Cecrt Cray. 


usic by JoHn Crook, Epwarp SoLomon, and F'ReEpERIC CLay. Produced at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre, June 22. 


Fitzallerton Scroggs .. Mr. Toomas BE. Murray. Captain King .. -- Mr. A. Witson. 
Colonel M’Alister .. Mr.Cecit Ramsey. Edith de Bang.. -. Miss Maup Boyp. 
Captain Felix M’Alister Mr. Temptar Saxe. Florence Pringle .. Miss Frances Earte. 
Lieutenant Jack Ferris Mr.C. H.E. BRooKFiELD. Elfrida,Mrs,Molyneaux Miss AuGusTa WALTERS, 
Sergeant Struggles .. Mr. Horace MItts. Maggie Welland .. Miss AnIcE ATHERTON. 
Corporal Rush. . .. Mr. Cecit Freare. 


That the combined efforts of six ingenious gentlemen should 
produce nothing more inspiriting or novel than On the March 
goes far to undermine one’s faith in the truth of the axiom that 
unity is strength. Belief in the accuracy of the proverb is, how- 
ever, once more inspired by the reflection that it is the exception 
that proves the rule. On the March is evidently the exception. 
It is a ‘‘ go-as-you-please”’ kind of piece, possessing no greater 
consistency than an unboiled egg. Imagine a party of officers 
and their friends anxious to indulge their taste for private 
theatricals—push the hypothesis a little further, and conceive 
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them behind the scenes of a theatre carrying on a rehearsal amid 
the bickerings and jealousies common to most amateur perfor- 
mances. Within these limits you have the plot of On the March, 
of which the humour is not to be compared for a moment with 
that found in A Pantomime Rehearsal. Mr. Thomas E. Murray, 
who plays the part of a theatrical manager, is a comedian 
fashioned upon American lines. Occasionally his business is 
amusing, but his method smacks altogether too strongly of the 
music hall to be quite welcome on the stage of a theatre. Mr. 
Cecil Ramsey and Mr. Horace Mills proved that they can be 
funny on occasion, while Mr. Brookfield and Miss Alice Atherton 
made the artistic successes of the evening. The music supplied 


by the three composers possesses, at any rate, the commendable 
quality of “ variety.” 


THe LITTLE GENIUS. 


A Comic ra, in Two Acts, by Sir Avueustus Harris and ArtHur Sturcess. Music by 


Evucen Von Taunp. Additional numbers by J. M. Grover and Lanpon Ronatp. Produced 
at the Shaftesbury Theatre, July 9. 


Lord Lomond .. ee Mr. C. P. Lirtte. | Arabella - Miss Kate Paiuurps. 


The Chevalier Tween Mr. E. J. Lonnen. Lady Plantagenet .. Miss Binpre StTHERLAND. 
Signor Gordoni -- Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAMS. The Hon. Miss Edith 

Mr. Knox -. Mr. W. CHEESMAN. | Byng. . Miss Epira JounstTon. 
Edward, Lord Calmore Mr. Harrison BRocKBANK.| Miss Mount Gore |. Miss LILLian MENELLY. 
Lord Jermyn .. -- Mr. Cecit LAWRENCE. | Lady Mabel Clare .. Miss Nett Gwynne. 
Bathing Machine Man Mr. A. T. Henpon. | Miss Sackville - Miss Mavrice. 


Miss Georgie Knox .. Miss Macoize RoBerts. | Paolo .. -» Miss Annrz DiRKENs. 


A profound disappointment awaited thebine who, relying upon 
the belief expressed by the late Sir Augustus Harris that The 
Little Genius would prove an emphatic success, looked forward 
to its production with the liveliest expectation. That the 
lamented death of the former lessee of Drury Lane prevented 
him from giving the finishing touches to the piece may be 
acknowledged, but unfortunately the public and the critics can only 
judge of an opera in the form presented. In that shape The 
Little Genius must be pronounced woefully wanting. Badly con- 
structed, irrelevant, and lacking in humour, it leaves one in 
@ condition of puzzledom as to how it contrived to win for itself 
so favourable a reputation on the Continent. Nor is there much 
to be said for Herr Von Taund’s music, which has neither 
originality, freshness, nor ingenuity torecommend it. All this is 
the more to be regretted, inasmuch as the plot contains a germ 
of interest that, properly developed, might have served to furnish 
forth a satisfactory libretto. A few lines will suffice to indicate 
the scope of the story. Paolo, daughter of Lord Lomond, has 
in early youth been confided to the care of Gordoni, an un- 
scrupulous impresario, who, to forward his own interests, dresses 
the girl in boy’s clothes, and presents her to the musical public. 
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as a prodigy. Young Lord Calmore discovers the secret, and, 
abandoning his own fiancée, Georgie Knox, demands the hand of 
his new love, while Georgie, nothing loth, transfers her affections 
to the Chevalier Tween, an eccentric composer, who acts as 
Paolo’s accompanist. At tke last moment Lord Lomond makes 
his appearance, claims his daughter, and endows her with 
sufficient wealth to render her and Lord Calmore independent. 
Such, briefly, is the plot, obviously of so thin a character as to be 
valueless were it not for the interpolated scenes. Even these, 
however, are not amusing enough to save the piece from disaster. 
Miss Annie Dirkens, as the Little Genius, sang and acted with 
great charm, but the part is unhappily of no great importance. 
To Mr. E. J. Lonnen fell the success of the evening,'his perform- 
ance, although outrageously extravagant, being undeniably funny. 
Upon the efforts of the rest of the company there is no need to 
comment. 


Mayor RAyMonp. 


A Play, in Four Acts, by Poizip Hawarp. Produced at Terry’s Theatre, June 25, 


Major Sagan -» Mr. W. L. ABINGDON. Molly Dyson .- Miss Eva Moone. 
Mr. Dyso: . Mr. Freperick Votre. Lady Dorothea 
Sir > ang Beale .. Mr, Junran Cross. Gunthorpe .- Miss MapoGz Ray. 
Michael Kennedy Mr. G. HippisukEy. Mrs.Graham .. Miss Nora CarREweE. 
Oliver Fleming .. Mr. OswaLp Yorke, Tomkins .. . Miss Antce CHtPPENDALE. 
Bernard, Viscount Mrs. Rubenstein... Miss Davies WEBSTER. 

Ashbrook - Mr. C. M. Lowne. Rachael Ruben- 

win Mr. Guy WALLER. stein ‘ .. Miss Lena Cross. 

Isaac Rubenstein Mr. Sypney Burt. Maud Graham |. Miss Beatrice Batty. 
Binks ee r. 8. ForTEscvE HaRRIson. Mrs. Fleming .. Miss Mary Rasy. 


Major Raymond is a play of one situation and many digressions. 
Let us first deal with the former. Thirty years previous to the 
opening of the piece Major Raymond had deserted his wife, not 
knowing that she was shortly to become a mother. Returning 
to London after a long interval he meets his son, without, of 
course, having any suspicion of their relationship. From the lad 
he wins £500 at cards, which the former, in order to pay the 
debt, purloins from his employer’s safe. Chance brings all con- 
cerned beneath the same roof, when the Major, still unconscious 
of the truth, undertakes to expose the thief. As he is on the 
point of naming the culprit, he learns that by doing so he will 
ruin his own son, to save whom he hastens to declare that he 
himself is the guilty man. The situation obviously has elements 
of power, but so little skill does the author reveal in leading up 
to and developing it that its effect goes for little. The play, 
otherwise, shows much too clearly the presence of the ’prentice 
hand to be ofany real value. It contains, nevertheless, sufficient 
promise to warrant the expectation that Mr. Havard will be heard 
of again. With the exception of Miss Eva Moore’s exceedingly 
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bright and lively performance as Molly Dyson, Mr. W. L. 
Abingdon’s clever, although slightly conventional, rendering of 
the title part, and Mr. Oswald Yorke’s really striking portrait of 


the wretched, cringing, and contemptible son, the acting is best 
dismissed without comment. 


THE Mummy. 


A Farce, in Three Acts, by Gzorce D. Day and ALLAN REED. Produced at the Comedy Theatre, 


July 2. 
Ramesses... .. Mr. Lionet Broves. | Alvena Garsop .. Miss Atice MANSFIELD. 
Professor otamraty | Eva Garsop Miss Litty JOHNSON. 
Garsop Mr. W. CHEESMAN. | Mabel Woodruff Miss Jessiz BATEMAN. 
Ezra Van "Tassel | Cleopatra... Miss Annie GOWARD, 
Smythe .. Mr. Ross Harwoop. Hattie Van Tassel 
Jack ‘Tibbs. . -- Mr. Stvart CHAMPION. | Smythe .. Miss CoanLoTrEG. WALKER. 
North Marston .. Mr. CrareNce Buakiston. 


The Mummy would certainly have’ had a better chance of 
existence had it not been preceded by Mr. Gilbert’s Pygmalion 
and Galatea and the Messrs. Paulton’s Niobe. Both these 
pieces cover pretty much the same ground as Messrs. Day and 
Reed’s farce, and, it has to be admitted, to greater advantage. 
When an embalmed fragment of humanity, after slumbering for 
two thousand years, awakes to consciousness, it is tolerably safe 
to predict what will happen. The present authors have made 
fair use of their opportunities, yet one cannot but feel that their 
piece is lacking in fibre, and that the fun of the situations has 
been worn a trifle threadbare. lt is unnecessary to go into the 
particulars of a plot that presents no very marked feature of 
novelty. Mr. Lionel Brough, in his drily humorous fashion, 
proved amusing as the resuscitated Rameses, and Miss Annie 
Goward made a very decided hit as a coloured maid-of-all-work. 


THE HoNoURABLE MEMBER. 


A Comedy-Drama, in Three Acts, by A.W: Gatriz. Produced at the Court Theatre, July 14. 


Samuel Ditherby,M.P. Mr. G. W. Anson. Davies .. Mr. TxHos. Courtice. 
Guke Heron .. -. Mr. W. Scorr Burst. Mrs. Ditherby - Mrs. Epmunxp Page tps. 
James Hubbock -. Mr. GzorGEe BERNAGE. Mrs. Hubbock -.» Mrs, A. R. McIntosa. 
Beamer. . oe -- Mr. James WELcH. Margery Douglas - Miss Mapee McIxtosu. 
Williams ee - Mr.Granam Browne. 


Mr. A. W. Gattie has rather an irritating trick of announcing 
himself to all and sundry and on every occasion as the author of 
The Transgressor, %® piece produced a year ago by Miss Olga 
Nethersole. The Transgressor, we are willing to acknowledge, 
was doubtless written with an earnest purpose in view. But, 
judged purely as a dramatic work, it failed to satisfy in almost 
every respect. Why, therefore, its memory should be evoked so 
persistently we are at a loss to understand. Now, however, Mr. 
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Gattie is in a position to alter the formula, and to speak of him- 
self as the author of The Honourable Member, either in conjunc- 
tion with or apart from his previousessay. That the circumstance 
is calculated to advance his reputation we are not prepared 
to say. The Honourable Member has much in common with 
its predecessor from the same pen. It is an ambitious, inflated, 
well-intentioned, and, although only in three acts, prodigiously 
tedious play. Mr. Gattie has conceived a well-worn and purely 
melodramatic story, which he uses as a medium for airing his 
views regarding society, politics, Stock Exchange gambling, the 
ethics of speculation, and other profound matters. Unfortunately, 
it can hardly be said that he has anything of a particularly novel 
character to reveal touching any of these problems, the result 
being, so far as his audience is concerned, rather a feeling of bore- 
dom than of interest. Nevertheless the piece is not without 
cleverness of a certain ponderous order—the cleverness of the 
debating platform, however, and not of theJstage. The story 
deals with the theft by a miserable, overworked secretary of a 
diamond necklet from a Mrs. Ditherby, wife of a vulgar, common- 
place M.P. A Miss Margery Douglas, staying as a guest in the 
house, is accused, for no very adequate reason, of having purloined 
the jewelry, but conscience is thereby awakened in the secre- 
tary’s breast, and he confesses to the commission of the crime. 
Another thread of the plot is concerned with the love of Luke 
Heron, editor of a paper run by Mr. Ditherby, for Margery 
Douglas, who, being, as it turns out, a married woman, is forced 
to reject his proposals, even when they take the form of a sug- 
gested elopement to America. Happily, Margery’s husband is so 
complaisant as to die just at the moment required by the 
dramatist, thus permitting the union of the loving pair in a 
legitimate way. Mr. James Welch’s impersonation of Beamer, 
the down-trodden secretary, was an exceedingly fine piece of act- 
ing, while Miss Madge McIntosh as Margery gave abundant 
proof that she is an intelligent, powerful, and graceful actress. 
The remaining characters were in thoroughly competent hands. 





Her FatuHer’s FRIEND. 
A Romantic Play, in Three Acts, by the late H. ‘. Rupatt. Produced at the Savoy. Theatre, 
une 29. 


Marquis de Tournac Mr. G. W. Cockxsvarx. Camille .. -- Me, Cuarence FITZcLaRENCE. 
Dermont co .. Mr. Sypney Paxrow. 1st Soldier -. Mr. Ausert E, Raynor. 
Maurice oe -- Mr. Harrison Hunrer. 2ad soidier -» Me, WiLtiaM BURCHILL, 
Pere Jerome.. . Mr. H. A. SAtnTsBURY. 8rd Soldier -» Me. Ferpinanp Conrt. 

“ Tiger” Jacques - -. Mr.Caas. Dopsworta. Rosstte .. -. Miss Kate Turner. 
General Hansverger Mr. George RIDDELL, Aline ee -» Miss Irauta Conti. 


Her Father's Friend was written fifteen years ago with the 
object of suiting the late John Clayton, for whom the principal 
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part was specially designed. Even at that time it may be’ 
doubted whether the piece would have achieved any success. ° 
To-day it is hopelessly out of date. The story treats of an act 
of self-sacrifice by a good-hearted but pleasure-loving marquis, 
who, to secure his daughter’s happiness, takes upon himself the 
responsibilities of a crime committed by her lover and bravely 
accepts death as the reward of his devotion. The piece is cum- 
bersome and Jong-winded, although here and there a pretty vein 
of tenderness may be discerned. Mr. G. W. Cockburn furnished 
a fine, manly portrait of the marquis, but Miss Italia Conti, the 
promoter of the matinée, showed that she has neither the 


experience nor the skill to give a satisfactory account of the part 
of Aline, his daughter. 


BEHIND THE SCENES. 


A Farcieak Comedy, in Three Acts, adapted from The First Night, by Fetrx Morris and Grorecz P. 
HawTREY. Produced at the Comedy Theatre, July 4. 


Achille Talma Dufard Mr. Fexix Morais. Mr. Bucalossi .. Mr. E. Bucaxosst. 
Ferdinand Schrieber Mr. W. F. Hawrtrey. Jeffreys oe .. Mr. C. Kine. 

Jack Cardew -- Mr. Cosmo Srvarrt. Tommy ae .. Mr. R. Eare. 

Alexander Hugge.t Mr. Ennest CosHam. Miss Pettigrew .. Miss Atice Beer. 

John Duncan «+» Mr. Frep Votre. Miss Hamilton .. Miss GerTRUDE HENRIQUEZ. 
Mr. Wilson .. .. Mr. Harry Forp. Miss Dufard.. .. Miss Saran Brooxe. 

Mr. Vaughan -» Mr. Wittiam Aysom. Maud Beresford .. Miss ALMa STANLEY. 

Mr. Bennett .. -» Mr. Franx Lacy. 





Little more than a bare record of the production of Behind 
the Scenes is required. [tis an adaptation of the French play 
Le Pere de la Débutante, already done into English under the 
title of The First Night. Why it should have been deemed 
necessary to present a new and a vastly inferior version of the 
original piece Messrs. Morris and Hawtrey alone know. The 
secret is safe with them, as no one is likely to press for a solution 
of the mystery. There is, in truth, small probability that the 
curtain will ever rise again upon Behind the Scenes, and as the 
performance offered no feature of particular interest the subject 
may be dismissed without regret or further remark. 


THE OPERA. 


As might have been expected after the sudden removal of the 
lamented impresario from his operatic sphere of labour, the con- 
cluding weeks of the Covent Garden season were comparatively 
uneventful, and beyond the production of Tristan and Isolde in | 
German (with M. Jean de Reszke and Madame Albani) and the 
revival of Manon in French (with M. Alvarez and Madame , 
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Melba) there is nothing of material importance to record. Tristan 
has never been so beautifully sung in this country, but while 
we recognise the genius of the Polish tenor and the ineffable charm 
of his voice and delivery in the great love duet of the second act, 
it would be unfair to omit mention of his brother’s superb render-- 
ing of the music of King Marke—another feature of a remarkable 
performance that practically amounted to a revelation. It was 
in this work that the two gifted artists bade their public farewell 
for the present on the 14th ult. The Manon revival was chiefly 
noteworthy for the first appearance of Madame Melba here in 
the title-part, which she acted with unsuspected force, whilst 
executing the florid music of the part in her most brilliant and 
dazzling fashion. 


IN THE PROVINCES. 


[* our last issue we left Sir Henry Irving at Edinburgh, where 

he found large and appreciative audiences throughout his 
stay. Almost as a matter of course, this engagement was followed 
by one at Glasgow, begun on June 22nd with the Merchant of 
Venice. “It is more than a year,” says the Glasgow Herald, 
“since we had a visit from the Lyceum company and the distin- 
guished actor at its head. A good many things have happened 
in twelve months. For one thing, Henry Irving has received the 
honour of knighthood at the hands of the Queen, and since lasthe 
met his Glasgow friends and admirers he has travelled with Miss 
Terry and his other colleagues over a goodly part of the continent 
of America. The New World, as we know from contemporary 
record, appreciates to the full the artistic completeness of the 
Lyceum combination, and appreciation of this kind is more than 
aught else valued by those who think of art first, and its personal— 
or shall we say its pecuniary ?—results afterwards. We account 
Shylock one of Sir Henry Irving’s finest parts—finest because it 
is conceived on the highest lines, and is a complex yet thoroughly 
consistent interpretation. Time was when Shylock was regarded 
as a mere lender of money, who had not a soul above his ducats. 
Sir Henry Irving by no means sinks this side of the character, 
yet he lifts it through the racial antipathies and sympathies of the 
Jew into the higher air of nationalism, if one may employ a 
nineteenth century phrase without anachronism. Often as we 
have been impressed by Irving’s Shylock, it seemed to us that his 
impersonation last night was more than ever marked by skilful 
play of eye, of voice, of gesture—by the regulated, carefully- 
graduated, expression of scorn,. of’ hatred, of pitiless cruelty, of 
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almost voiceless pathos. What shall we say of Miss Ellen Terry’s 
Portia save that it was graceful and poetical to a degree?” Said 
the North British Daily Mail :—* A greeting of special heartiness 
to visitors so distinguished—our theatrical dead season notwith- 
standing—was to be expected, and the heartiness certainly was 
forthcoming in abundance. The theatre was filled in every part, 
several recalls were insisted upon after every act, and at the fall 
of the curtain, amid astorm of applause, there were the inevitable 
demands for a speech, without which no provincial audience 
seems now to regard its entertainment at the hands of an eminent 
actor as complete.” The Mail adopted a critical tone, but 
acknowledged the “‘ real greatness of the conception.” ‘ There 
is admittedly,” the Evening News said, ‘‘no character of 
Shakspere’s in which the commanding genius of Irving has 
more manifested itself than in that of Shylock.” On the 
following night, before another full audience, came Nance Oldfield 
and The Bells. The Herald, after endorsing a remark that Miss 
Terry’s acting in the former was always new music to the ear, 
speaks of Sir Henry Irving’s Mathias as a profoundly subtle 
psychological study of the character—‘‘ a man of sorrows of his 
own creation, who carries with him through each succeeding 
year of his life a lengthening chain of remorse and apprehension.”’ 
The Mail seemed to regret that another Shuksperean piece had 
not been given in place of The Bells. ‘‘ We suppose,” it said, 
“that no visit from Sir Henry Irving would be quite complete in the 
popular estimation without a performance of The Bells. It is 
almost the first piece in which he made his mark, and his name 
has ever since remained so closely identified with the weird 
tragedy that the part of Mathias may be said to have become a per- 
sonal monopoly. Needless to say, this association of the actor 
and the play in the public mind is not wholly fortunate. It would 
be a pity indeed had Sir Henry Irving never attained to any 
loftier creation in his urt than the realistic portrayal of the terrors 
endured by this conscience-stricken and fear-oppressed murderer, 
a portrayal calling for the exercise of much physical endurance, 
and evoking the play of a lively imagination, no doubt, but yet 
hardly in any sense to be classed with the highest efforts of the 
actor’s art. Popularity, however, has set its seal upon the piece, 
and it must readily be granted that Sir Henry Irving makes the 
most of its possibilities.” Opinion was rather divided as to the 
merits of King Arthur as a play, but all the critics were agreed 
as to the beauty of the acting, the scenery, and the general effect. 
‘* As befitted the occasion,” the Mail wrote, ‘‘ there was a 
splendid house, not a seat being vacant in the theatre from boxes 
to gallery. This play, it may be remembered, was produced at the 
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Lyceum eighteen months ago, in January, 1895, and the run it 
enjoyed, holding the stage continuously till the following May, and 
intermittently for some time afterwards, showed that on one 
ground or another it had won a place for itself in public favour. 
What that ground was and is—for ifs reception last night, 
without being madly enthusiastic, emphatically endorsed the 
general verdict—must be sought less in the play itself than in the 
accessories of its production, and especially in that paramount 
accessory, the stage sponsorship of Sir Henry Irving. Almost any 
work produced at the Lyceum, if endurable at all, is assured of a 
certain measure of success. The artistic perfection of past 
achievements on its stage is accepted as a guarantee that future 
plays deemed worthy of the lavish mounting Sir Henry loves to 
indulge in must at least be worth seeing. The confidence is not 
misplaced, and it is certainly more than justified in the case of 
King Arthur.” The Daily Record described the play as “‘ tasting 
of a nectar, sweet in its every sip ; full of the poetical, the idyllic 
grace that one must always associate with Arthurian legend.” 
Newcastle was the next city to be visited by the company, 
who appeared at the Tyne Theatre on the 29th of June in the 
Merchant of Venice. Nearly forty years ago, the Daily Journal 
noted, ‘‘ the head of the Lyceum Theatre, and, it may be said 
without approach to exaggeration, the leading figure of the English 
stage in the Victorian era, made his first regular appearance on 
the boards at Sunderland ; and for many a long year he trod the 
rough and thorny path that leads to distinction in an art that has 
in proportion to its rewards, probably a greater number of 
disappointments than any other calling. His brilliant career at 
the Lyceum Theatre witnesses to what, over so extended a period, 
may not unfairly be regarded as the palmiest days of the stage. 
The productions under his management have been characterised 
in almost every case, and in increasing degree, by artistic taste, so 
that it is clear if Irving had never acted himself he could as a 
manager have done a great work for the theatre in this country. 
Shakspere’s plays have been mounted and interpreted at the 
Lyceum with a thoroughness that we may never see equalled, 
and need not hope to see surpassed. Endowed with something 
of fine literary judgment, he has imparted to his fellow-workers. 
a love for the great works of the English stage, and with the eye 
of the artist he has given us pictures of life in various parts of 
Europe that for perfectness of conception, and harmony of colour, 
and grouping, when once beheld, are not to be forgotten. Sir Henry 
Irving has had a most valuable second in Miss Ellen Terry, who 
throughout her comings and goings on the stage has for so many 
years held her position as the leading English actress of the day.’’ 
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The Daily Chronicle held Shylock to be the “very best’’ of Sir 
Henry Irving’s interpretations. King Arthur was represented 
on the following night to a crammed house. Here, again, the 
critics were not at one as to the play, but bestowed warm praise 
on the acting and the pictorial effects obtained. Nance Oldfield 
and The Bells wound up a remarkably successful visit, the Mathias 
being adjudged greater than at any previous time. ‘‘ Never,” said 
the Chronicle, ‘‘ has a theatre in Newcastle been so well filled as the 
Tyne theatre has been during the last three nights; and that Sir 
Henry Irving should have been able to draw from far and near so 
many people to hear him is a magnificent tribute to the fame he 
so deservedly enjoys.” 

Remunerative throughout, the tour came to an end with a three 
nights’ engagement at Leeds at the beginning of July, the first 
play given being The Merchant of Venice. On all sides there were 
complaints that the company had not pitched their tents there 
for a longerperiod. Even at the increased prices every part of the 
theatre was filled. ‘‘ Henry Irving,” the Yorkshire Post remarked, 
“is something more than actor ; he is an artist in the widest sense 
of the word, and he is ascholar who reads Shakspere with the 
appreciation of a student as well as with the eyes of a stage manager, 
His Shylock is a marvellous conception, in some respects 
probably the most perfect portrayal of the part ever seen. 
But Shylock, after all, is only one figure in the picture—by far 
the most important figure, it is true, but still only one; and no one 
knows this better than the Lyceum manager, who has elevated the 
whole surroundings of the Jew to the same level of excellence 
that characterises his own impersonation. Shylock is one of 
Irving’s most perfect characters. All through it is evident that 
his overpowering jealousy for his despised nation is the dominant 
note in the nature that has been hardened by long oppression.” 
“The crowded house,” said the Leeds Mercury, ‘“‘ was worthy of 
the splendid performance. Both Sir Henry and Miss Ellen Terry 
received their due homage in the matter of rapt attention and 
rapturous applause, and throughout the evening no doubt clouded 
the serene consciousness of the audience that they were witnessing 
as fine a performance of a great Shaksperean play as the age is 
capable of presenting. At this time of day any fresh eulogy of 
Sir Henry Irving’s impersonation of Shylock would seem 
unnecessary ; but it is inevitable, because, as the years pass, the 
strength of the actor, intellectually and physically, seems to 
increase, with the result that a riper, subtler, and more delicate 
exposition of his art is to be seen to-day than at any previous 
period in his career. To Miss Ellen Terry an equal compliment 
can be paid. Venice, tinted with the rich hues of the Middle 
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“Ages, appears again in the successive scenes of this fine pro- 
‘duction ; and its human movement, as well as its external colour, 
‘is suggested by those gratuitous luxuries in the form of stage 
‘crowds, perfectly trained, and composed of actors and actresses, 
‘altogether removed above the level of mere ‘ supers,’ which have 
made the Lyceum a model for all stages elsewhere to copy. 
Through it all stalks the picturesque figure of Shylock, burning 
with a sense of wrong, keen for justice according to his own 
vindictive lights, with hardly a human heart beating in sympathy 
with his, but majestic and impressive even in his solitude. It is 
‘possible to feel intense sympathy with the old usurer, because of 
the insistence of the actor on the human attributes of the man— 
on that undertone of pathos that sounds all through the imper- 
‘sonation.” King Arthur was played the next night with what the 
Leeds Mercury records as great success. ‘‘ Few will deny,’ the 
Critic says, ‘‘ that the production, as a whole, is one that could 
only emanate from our premier British theatre. Sir Henry 
Irving’s bearing imparis to the character a dignity that owes a 
mystical, melancholy grace that commands respect and sym- 
pathy. His great opportunity was in the third act, when 
Mordred opens his eyes to the infidelity of his Queen. It was the 
scene of Iago and Othello over again; but it was a noble grief, 
and not the jealous rage of a wild beast, that made the breast of 
_the wronged man heave with emotion. Miss Ellen Terry’s dis- 
tinction and charm were worthy of our premier English actress. 
‘From the rise to the fall of the curtain the proscenium was a gilt 
frame for a series of pictures nobly planned; and one especially, 
the whitethorn wood, by Hawes Craven, with the setting sun 
glowing in the distance behind the closely serried ranks of 
tree-trunks, like a fire through a grating, was one of the finest 
sylvan scenes ever placed upon the stage.” 


a 


IN PARIS. 


The novelty season came to an end with Ibsen’s Souwtiens de 
la Société, given as the last spectacle of this year’s series by the 
Théatre de l’GEuvre. Though this is not one of Ibsen’s earlier 
pieces (it came out in 1877, only two years before the Doll's 
House), it is constructed after the old models, with a general 
clearing-up and setting-right at the end. This, M. Lugné-Poé 
appears to have thought, would never go down with his Ibsen 
enthusiasts; so in his adaptation the Indian girl is not known 
to have been stopped, but is supposed to have gone on her voyage 
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to an almost certain shipwreck, with the wicked but repentent 
Consul’s boy aboard. Ibsen had his object in no letting the 
ship start, and the Consul’s impulse to confess his sins to the 
public rests in the original and the adaptation upon different 
bases. The rendering of a philosophical dramatist like Ibsen 
should surely be as close to the original as is materially possible. 
The alteration puts the Consul’s confession in quite a different key. 

The Comedie Frangaise has revived Tartuffe and Il ne faut 
jurer de rien, with M. Worms in the title-part of the former, and 
M. Truffier as the abbé in the latter. M. Worms would, of course, 
interpret the part as he felt himself best qualified to do, but his 
is not the popular Tartuffe—a more or less comical broad 
hypocrite, well-fed and high-coloured. M. Worms is a subtle, 
ambitious Tartuffe, with vigorous passions held under, a bad, 
dangerous hypocrite. Moliére meant the first :— 

Orgon : Et Tartuffe ? 
Dorine: Tartuffe? Il se porte 4 merveille ; 
Gros et gras et la bouche vermeille. 
fort dévotement il mangea deux perdrix, 
Avec une moitié de gigot en hachis, &c. 
It is the virtue of Moliére that his big canvas leaves scope for 
variety of detail, and so M. Worms works out other traits in the 
character than those which many of his predecessors have 
endeavoured to bring into the foreground. 

Everyone knows how M. Got gave the abbé in I/ ne faut jurer 
de rien a weight in the piece which the author did not intend, 
and how Alfred de Musset acquiesced in this discovery of the 
capabilities of the character. M. Got’s priest was a latter-day, 
good-natured, awkward country ecclesiastic, lending himself 
only half consciously to the caprices of the grande dame. Musset 
simply painted one of those more or less insignificant abbés who 
attended the great ladies of the eighteenth century. M. Truffier 
has preferred to follow the now hallowed lines of M. Got, and the 
public probably expects the part to be played not otherwise. 


IN BERLIN. 


The past season in Berlin has not been remarkable for any 
novel or epoch-making events in the history of the German stage. 
Indeed, with the exception of the Berliner and Schiller Theatres, 
which have both been most industrious in mounting good pieces, 
it cannot be said that the theatres of the capital have maintained 
the reputation of Berlin as the first city in the German-speaking 
world in all that relates to the drama. The Berliner Theatre, in 
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particular, has given performances of many pieces of Goethe, 
Schiller, Anzengruber, and Wildenbruch. Neither house, how- 
ever, has ventured to produce new plays of a serious order, .and 
as their companies are only second-rate, the sum of their artistic 
results is less than that of their popular success. The Lessing 
Theatre has brought out Sudermann’s last play, and a clever 
French and a witty Italian novelty—Die Romantischen and 
Untreu. For realism, one must go to the Deutsches Theatre, 
where such works as Die Mutter and Liebelei have been performed 
in a masterly way, and the comedies of Frau Rosmer and Halbe 
have been rendered with quite delightful art. In the repre- 
sentation of works in the grand style there is an undeniable 
backsliding at the Deutsches. Frau Sorma cannot play every 
part, and a heroine is entirely wanting to the boards. Yet 
‘ Richard IIT. and Moliére’s Misanthrope were tolerably successful, 
thanks to the talent of Kainz. ‘The Deutsches Theatre will take 
the first position in Berlin if the K6nigliches Theatre persistently 
shirks its responsibilities as the leading house. The latter has an 
excellent company, but is deficient in enterprise. It began the 
last season with good performances of plays by Grillparzer and 
Shakspere, but it has done practically nothing else. 

At the New Opera House Goldmark’s Das Heimchen am Herd 
(The Cricket on the Hearth), which, on its first appearance in 
Vienna, was noticed in the pages of The Theatre, has been most 
cordially received. Since the last great triumph of the young 
Italians, since Mascagni’s Rantzau, no opera has met with such 
an unequivocal success as this musical version of Dickens's 
Christmas story. It will be surprising if, after the work has 
received so many signs of public favour in Vienna and Berlin, it 
does not svon make its appearance in England. The other pro- 
ductions of the past month have been Die Frauwenfrage (The 
Woman Question) at the Schiller Theatre; Das Modell (The 
Model) at the Lessing Theatre ; Soldatenherzen (Soldiers’ Hearts) 
at the Berliner Theatre; and Der Stellvertreter (The Agent) at 
the Residenz Theatre. In no case is detailed comment necessary. 
The dead season here will be a short one, as the Exhibition 
offers inducements to managers to make the most of the summer 
and early autumn, there being large numbers of visitors in Berlin 
just now. 


IN VIENNA. 

Before the season definitely closed the new management of the 
Raimund Theatre brought out a three-act comedy entitled Die 
Liebe Familie (The Amiable Family), from the Danish of 

I 
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G. Esmann. The amiable family would more correctly have 
been entitled ‘‘the uninteresting family,” for that which goes on 
in it is mainly matter of indifference to the audience. And when, 
finally, the members of the family begin to awaken the interest 
of the audience, they do so by repelling rather than by attracting, 
for the majority of the persons represented. are so low and con- 
temptible that it would be difficult to find them all herded 
together in one middle-class home. This most unsympathetic 
piece did not even fulfil its purpose of affording a grateful part to 
Fraulein Reichenbach, the débutante of the evening. This lady 
is from the Berlin Lessing Theatre, and has been preceded to 
Vienna by an excellent reputation. She has a charming appear- 
ance and attractive manners, and is generally what may be 
described as ‘‘ good style.” She did not, however, achieve success 
until the second piece, the one-act Militirfromm, by Moser and 
Trotha. In this amusing little sketch a lieutenant brings his 
young wife, an Englishwoman, home from the honeymoon. At first 
she is very discontented with the military duties and surroundings 
of her husband, but she afterwards conceives a liking for them, and 
eventually becomes what the title of the play calls ‘‘ Militirfromm,” 
that is to say, orthodox in her military views. Friulein Reichen- 
bach depicted the young lady in an original and charming way; she 
spoke English-German bewitchingly, imitated with much truth 
and humour the accent and manner of the daughter of perfidious 
Albion, and exhibited so much talent and resource, so much wit 
and refinement, that the public were completely captivated. 
For parts of this kind, Fraulein Reichenbach is unquestionably 
@ great acquisition to the house. 


IN MADRID. 


The occasion ot a benefit performance at the Principe Alfonso 
was taken advantage of to produce, as the second item in a long 
programme, a short lyrical farce, entitled Los Veteranos; but, 
though noble efforts were made by Seiiorita Cubas, Sejiora 
Sabater, and Sejiores Pinedo and Royo to put life and backbone 
into the parts allotted to them, nothing could save the new work 
from a miserable and decisive failure. The name of the author 
was discreetly withheld. The Buen Retiro produced Meyer- 
beer’s La Africana with great success, Sefiora Mazzi play- 
ing Selika, Sejiorita Garcia Rubio making her début as 
Inés, and Sejior Simonetti, Sefior Bellagamba, and Seiior 
Silvestri playing respectively the parts of Vasco da Gama, 
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Nelusko, and Don Pedro. The orchestra was under the 
direction of Seiior Tolosa. Los Coraceros, a musical farce in one 
act, made a very successful first appearance at the Teatro Circo 
de Colon. It contains a number of effective situations, and a 
dialogue marked by vivacity and wit. The interpretation, which 
was mainly in the hands of Sefiora Banovio, Sefioritas Pastor 
and Bustos, and Sejiores Talavera, Fuentes, and Iglesias, was 
excellent, and contributed greatly to the happy issue of the 
production. The authors, Sefior Jiménez Prieto and Seiior 
Valverde, jun., had to respond to several calls before the curtain. 
Reasoning, perhaps, that imitation is the sincerest form of 
flattery, Sefiores Ramon and Regidor have ventured to borrow 
the plot of Charley’s Aunt, which came under their notice when 
performed in Madrid under the title of La Tia de Carlos, and 
have trimmed and twisted it into the native Spanish form of a 
zarzuela, or one-act lyrical farce. To complete its naturalisation, 
they have given their rendering of Mr. Brandon Thomas’s work 
the title of El Estudiante Segovia. The best that can be said of 
the zarzuela version of the story is that it is a fair imitation of 
the original, and consequently its success was assured. 


IN NEW YORK. 


At the Herald Square Theatre Olivetie has been revived by the. 
Steindorff and Ebert company, and has been received with al} 
favour. Miss Dorothy Morton was quite up to her usual leve] 
as Olivette. The opera was admirably cast throughout, and 
mounted with unusual care. The only other theatres still open 
are the Broadway, where El Capitan has now been running for 
fourteen weeks, and the Casino, where In Gay New York still 
amuses large audiences. The latter reached its fiftieth perform- 
ance on July 10th. 
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Echoes from the Green Room. 


Sir Henry Irvine, after passing more than a week in London over his 
preparations for the revival of Cymbeline, has gone for a solitary holiday 
to Bamborough—a place closely associated with the memory of Grace 
Darling—on the coast of Northumberland, within easy distance of Berwick- 
on-Tweed. Before going thither he spent a few days in Edinburgh. It is 
probable that he will be at the Lyceum by the 22nd of August for the 
rehearsals of Cymbeline, which is expected to appear in the second or third 
week in September. ; 

‘Aone the guests at Her Majesty’s garden party on the 13th ult., at 
Buckingham Palace, were Sir Henry Irving, Miss Ellen Terry, Mr. and’ 
Mrs. Bancroft, Mr. John Hare, Mr. Wyndham, Mr. Forbes Robertson, Mr. 
and Mrs. George Alexander, Mr. and Mrs. Beerbohm Tree, and Mrs. Keeley. 
It was a kindly thought to invite the veteran actress of whom the English 
stage is so justly proud. Sir Henry and Miss Terry, we learn, were 
cordially greeted by, among many others, Cardinal Vaughan. 


Miss ELLEN TERRY, now resting in the south of England preparatory to 
her appearance as Imogen, is, we regret to say, suffering from an affection 
of the eyes, and will probably have to undergo a surgical operation before 
she returns to the Lyceum. 


Lapy Martin (Miss Helen Faucit), who is of the same age as the Queen, 
is again, we regret to learn, dangerously ill. 


Dr. Issen, still at Christiania, is engaged upon a new play, which, with 
translations into English, French, and German, may possibly appear by 
the end of the year. 

MAapAME BERNHARDT is resting at Belleisle, where she will remain until 
the end of August. 

Lapy Harris, with her brother, Mr. Frank Rendle, will, at least for the 
present, continue her husband’s work at Drury Lane. 

Mr. Maurice Grav will in all probability be the next manager of 
Covent Garden Theatre, in which case Messrs. Abbey and Schoeffel will not 
be associated with him. 

Mr. TREE, who has gone to Marienbad, will not appear on the stage 
again until, early next year, he opens his new theatre. 


THE wedding of Mr. H. B. Irving and Miss Dorothea Baird took place 
at St. Pancras Church on July 20th. Not only outside the church, 
the interior of which was prettily decorated, but in front of the residence 
of the bride’s brother-in-law, in Tavistock-square, where the reception was 
held, an immense crowd assembled to do honour to the two, and would not 
disperse until they had appeared on the balcony. 


Reavers of The Theatre during the last two years do not require to be 
told that they have suffered a heavy loss by the death of Mr. Charles 
Dickens, eldest son of the illustrious novelist. He was a frequent and 
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valued contributor to our pages, usually under his signature, but at times 
anonymously. The scathing denunciation in Zhe 7heatre last year of 
Mr. Daly’s mutilations of Shakspere was from his pen. Born in 1837, 
while the Pickwick Papers were in course of publication, Charles Dickens 
was educated at King’s College, Eton, and Leipzig. In his boyhood he was 
often to be found, with his father, at Gore House, where he made the 
acquaintance of the future Napoleon III. The elder Dickens had a friend 
in Miss (now Lady) Burdett-Coutts, who insisted upon bearing the expenses 
of the boy’s education. In his teens he showed a leaning towards a com- 
mercial life abroad, and Miss Burdett-Coutts, characteristically enough, 
offered to give him £25,009 to start with. Before long, however, he began 
to help in the editorship of All the Year Round and Household Words, 
which passed into his possession on the novelist’s death (in 1870), but which 
he disposed of a year or two ago. He wrote a good deal for these and other 
periodicals, especially in the way of dramatic criticism. He inherited his 
father’s affection for the stage, and was an excellent judge of literature 
and art in general. One of his works was a “ Life of Charles Mathews,” 
chiefly autobiographical. For many years he directed the printing business 
of Messrs. Dickens and Evans. In 1887 he made a tour of the United 
States as a reader of selections from his father’s books, a character in which 
he often appeared in this country. On the eve of his departure, the Green 
Room Club, of which he was one of the earliest members, held a supper in 
his honour, Mr. Pinero presiding. Unassuming in manner, a quietly 
humorous raconteur, a high-souled and lettered English gentleman, Mr. 
Dickens will be sorely missed. He leaves a large family, one of whom, 
Miss Mary Dickens, has distinguished herself both as a novelist and as an 
actress. 


‘M. Jean AnD M. Epovarp De ReEszkE have left for Mont-Dore, which 
they have regularly visited for the last ten years. 


Wirtn the Lyceum, the Haymarket, the St. James's, the Criterion, and 
the Garrick all closed, the old fiction of the “ theatrical season” might 
well be revived, and the period that will elapse before the theatres are 
again in possession of their rightful owners in the autumn might be 
designated the off-season as far as London is concerned. There would, 
too, be a certain fitness in this. When London empties of the people who 
support the more fashionable forms of entertainment, it is only natural 
that the purveyors of such entertainment should also seek their well- 
earned rest, and after that, while the moor or the yacht or the country 
house still keep people out of town, that they should give provincial 
audiences the opportunity of seeing what London has approved. So it is 
that the productions of August and September, though there is no lack of 
them, are for the most part of what is known as a “ popular” nature— 
popular, that is to say, rather among those who are left in town than with 
those who have departed. 


Axgout the end of this, or the beginning of next, month will be produced 
the new Adelphi piece, Boys 7J'ogether, written by Messrs. Comyns Carr 
and Haddon Chambers. Mr. Terriss, Mr. Harry Nicholls, Mr. C. W. 
Somerset, Mr. W. L. Abingdon, Mr. J. D. Beveridge (an old Adelphi 
favourite, returning after an absence of some little time), and Miss 
Millward will appear in this. Another melodrama that is soon to be 
brought out for east-end consumption is Jack Z'ars, by the authors of 
Tommy Atkins, Messrs. Landeck and Shirley. 
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At the Garrick another “ musical comedy” is threatened. This is Lord 
Tom Noddy, to be produced at the beginning of next month, with Mr. 
Harry Relph, better known as “ Little Tich,” in the cast. The St. James’s 
will probably be occupied for a time by Miss Grace Hawthorne, with the 
adaptation of The Pilgrim’s Progress to which we referred recently ; while 
Mr. Herbert Standing hopes to give at the Criterion, during Mr. Wyndham’s 
absence, a four-act comedy drama, of which he has great hopes. 


Mr. ALEXANDER goes on tour with The Prisoner of Zenda from August 
24th. Mr. Aubrey Smith will then play Black Michael and Miss Ellis Jeffreys 
Madame de Mauban, in the places of Mr. Herbert Waring and Miss Lily 
Hanbury. The company will number 78 persons, and will be one of the 
largest that has ever taken the road. Mr. Yorke Stephens will play 
Rudolph Rassendyll in the provinces when Mr. Alexander comes back to 
town, which will be about the third week in October. Soon after this date 
Mr. Carton’s Tree of Knowledge will see the light. 

Mr. Forses-RoBerTson also goes on tour with For the Crown, in which 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell will play Bazilide, Miss Emery’s original part, and 
Miss Sarah Brooke, Militza. 


In October Mr. Cyril Maude and Mr. Frederick Harrison open the Hay- 
market, probably with an adaptation of one of Mr. Stanley Weyman’s 
novels, prepared by Mr. Edward Rose, the adapter of The Prisoner of Zenda. 
Those who remember that Mr. Harrison used to act as well as manage are 
wondering whether he will be seen again on the boards, where he so suc- 
cessfully took Mr. Tree’s place on several occasions as the Duke of Guise- 
bery in Zhe Dancing Girl. Mr. Harrison acted for a long time as Mr. 
Tree’s secretary at the Haymarket, and there he also appeared as Page in 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, besides playing the King when Hamlet was 
produced at Manchester. 

Mr. Witson Barrer has been out of the cast of The Sign of the Cross 
for a little while, engaged in finishing off his new piece, Daughters of Baby- 
lon. His place as the Roman prefect, Marcus Suburbanus (as some cynics 
persist in putting it), was taken by Mr. Cooper Cliffe, an actor who has 
jong supported Mr. Barrett. 

Mr. Murray Carson anv Mr. L. N. Parker, the authors of Rosemary, 
have written a new comedy for Mr. Charles Wyndham, the action of 
which takes place in the last century. It is entitled at present The 
Spendthrift. 

Mr. CHARLES FROHMAN, it is reported, has secured an interest in the 
Vaudeville Theatre, so as to be able to produce all his successful New York 
plays in London. 

Mr. J. M. Barrie is at work upon a dramatisation of his successful 
novel, The Little Minister, and Mr. Charles Frohman has already secured 
from Mr. Barrie the sole American rights of the play. 

Mr. Dion Bovcicavtt, after a career of some years in Australia as an 
actor-manager with Mr. Robert Brough, has come to London with an idea 
of settling here. 

By arrangement with Madame Bernhardt, Miss Nethersole will 
produce La Duchesse Catherina in America and in England. 

Mr. Burnanp and Mr. Lehmann have finished a comic opera, to which 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie will set the music, and in which Mr. George 
Grossmith will appear. 
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Mr. Kerr goes to America with Mr. Hare, 


Mr. PEeNLEy is reported to be wearing a worried look. His partners at 
the Globe, Mr. Brandon Thomas and Mr. Hartmont, have taken proceedings 
against him to recover £10,000, on the ground that he has not played in 
Charley's Aunt for several months. 

Miss Heten Kinnairp will play the Queen in Sir Henry Irving's 
revival of Cymbeline. 

Mr. Hatt Carne has finished another novel, and is reported to be 
dramatising it for Mr. E. 8, Willard. 

Mr. ArtouR BovRCHIER ’goes on tour before long, in spite of the great 
success of Zhe Queen’s Proctor. Before he and his company leave for 
America in the autumn, Westland Marston’s Donna Diana will be given 
a trial at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. Mr. Bourchier’s present lease of 
the Royalty will have terminated by that time. 


THE dramatisation of novels goes on rapidly. Mr. G. W. Appleton’s 
novel, Zhe Co-respondent, is already transmogritied, and, indeed, in rehear- 
sal. There is talk also of The Sorrows of Satan being seen on the stage. 


THE musical comedy is not yet dead. Besides Lord Tom Noddy at the 
Garrick, Monte Carlo may be seen in the autumn at the Avenue, and 
Newmarket, a piece belonging to Mr. Willie Edouin, is likely to be produced 
shortly at the Opéra Comique. _ 

On the day after his farewell at the Haymarket, Mr. Tree was over the 
road, having the memorial stone of his new playliouse “ well and truly 
laid” by his wife. The progress made with the building already has been 
remarkably quick, but it will not be open until the early spring. If The 
Seats of the Mighty, the version of Mr. Gilbert Parker’s novel which Mr. 
Tree has on hand, is successful in America, it will probably be the first 
piece seen in the new theatre. 

Mr. RutLanD BaRRINGTON is, sad to relate, leaving the Savoy, and wil 
probably before long take up Mr. Harry Monkhouse’s part in The Geisha. 


WHEN the royal wedding party visited Daly’s Theatre on the 20th ult. 
and saw The Geisha, the Princess Maud was presented on behalf of the 
company with a silver tea service. This is an innovation we cannot 
regard without some misgiving. It were ungracious to say more, but it i 
to be feared that asarule such presentations are hardly spontaneous so 
far as the rank and file are concerned. 

A DRINKING fountain has been presented by Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Pinero 
to Whitstable, where they spent last summer. Mrs. Pinero was struck by 
the want of water in the neighbourhood for horses and cattle, and the 
kindly offer of a fountain was gratefully accepted by the local authorities. 


Mr. ArtHur Bourcuier has revived Foote’s old comedy, The Liar, in 
two acts, at the Royalty Theatre, for a number of afternoon performances. 
The part of Young Wilding is one which every ambitious light comedian 
naturally yearns to play, and if it can hardly be said that Mr. Bourchier’s 
impersonation takes rank with the best, it possesses at any rate many 
commendable qualities. Of these the most salient are the ease and buoy- 
ancy with which the actor invests the character. On the other hand, a 
somewhat heavy physique and a certain indistinctness of diction serve 
rather to mar the effect aimed at. As Miss Grantham, Miss Irene Van- 
brugh gave a delightfully fresh and lively performance, quite in the truest 
spirit of old comedy, while Mr. Ernest Hendrie’s portrait of Old Wilding 
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deserves unqualified praise for its care and finish. Unfortunately, little 
of a favourable nature can be said for the remaining members of the cast. 


ALL earnest students of early dramatic literature owe Mr. William Poel 
a debt of gratitude for his attempt to produce Christopher Marlowe's play, 
The Tragical History of Dr. Faustus, in its original, form and with as near 
an approach as possible to its original setting. The performance, which 
took place at St. George’s Hall on the evening of Thursday, July 2nd, was 
made under the auspices of the Elizabethan Stage Society, on a stage 
modelled upon that of the old Fortune playhouse. Mr. Algernon C. 
Swinburne, as a token of his sympathy with the movement, wrote for the 
occasion a characteristic poem, which, in the absence of the author, was 
recited by Mr. Edmund Gosse. In the representation much, of course, had 
to be left to the imagination of the spectator, who, if of an irreverent turn 
of mind, might doubtless have found ample grounds for laughter, not only 
in the frolics of the Seven Deadly Sins, but also in the more serious parts 
of the entertainment. Nevertheless, such essays, alike creditable as a 
respectful tribute to the memory of a great writer and useful on historical 
grounds as the reproduction of an interesting event, deserve all encourage- 
ment and sympathy. 


Mrs. Ormiston CHANT, by the way, has been to see Zhe Sign of the Cross, 
to which she would like to take “every school in England for children 
over fourteen.” The letter she has written to Mr. Wilson Barrett 
about the play isa remarkable piece of composition. To begin with, it 
appears that Mrs. Chant has “a dear and honoured friend ” in the United 
States who has to do with theatres and theatrical entertainments. This 
is somewhat of « surprise in itself. To this friend she was indebted for 
her box at the Lyric, in which, at the close of the performance, she “ went. 
down on her knees and prayed for the financial success” of Mr. Barrett’s. 
venture. “ Marcus Superbus,” she thinks, “baffles language” (a good many 
people will agree in this). “He is so beautiful, so lovable, and so noble 
that words spoil him.” London, too, needs “her Mercia and her Marcus,” 
and she apostrophises London in a breathless passage as “the modern 
Rome, selfish, heartless, greedy . . . fashionable, semi - cultured, 
heathen, reached at last from that place where the message can be delivered 
to eye and ear and heart at one and the same time as from nowhere else!” 
After this unique tribute, Mr. Wilson Barrett must be proud indeed. 


M. JEAN DE RESZKE’s race-horses have been very successful in Poland and 
in Russia this year, and he has won on the turf during the season nearly 
£10,000. When his three-year-old Matador came in first in the ‘“‘ Moscow 
Derby” the other day, the popular tenor ought, according to custom, to 
have led the victor round the course, and to have received a valuable trophy 
from the hands of the Grand Duke Serge. But he was singing in London 
at the time, and had to be represented by his trainer and the jockey, each 
of whom, again according to custom, received a gold watch for his share 
in the victory. 

“ THE article on Stage Syndicates in the July number of The Theatre,” 
writes “A Poor Playwright,” “is full of truth and knowledge. But the 
writer might have gone farther in his condemnation of the incursion 
of the City financier. Directly this individual goes in for theatrical 
speculation, his wife and his daughters and his lady friends all want a 
finger in the pie, and particularly are they anxious to teach the dramatic 
author how to suck eggs. This class of speculator imagines that a play 
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which he agrees to produce is like a plot of land that he has purchased, 
and that he and his lady friends and his gentlemen friends are at liberty 
to alter, clip, and change it to suit their whims and fancies. Many a writer 
for the stage who has had to deal with these commercial-minded, inartistic 
Stock Exchange gamblers could unfold tales that would indeed open the 
eyes of the simple—and the eyes of the critic too. And these men do not 
always pay their debts. Theatrical syndicates are a curse to the stage.” 


Mr. VINcENT WALLACE, son of the composer of Maritana, is writing a 
biography of his father. 

THE movement in the way of providing suburban theatres for London 
continues to spread. Fulham is to have its playhouse, with Mr. A. F. 
Henderson as its manager. It is likely to be completed by the end of the 
year. 

Some years ago Sir Augustus Harris entertained Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes at supper in the foyer of Drury Lane Theatre, during the opera 
season there. Madame Marie Roze, who had played Carmen that evening, 
was among the invited guests, but sent word to the manager that it would 
take her at least half an hour to change her dress. As supper had been 
announced, and as Dr. Holmes was too old to sit up late, Sir Augustus 
asked her to come in at once as Carmen. And she did so, much to the 
delight of all the company, especially the Autocrat, who declared that her 
rich Spanish costume made aj most picturesque contrast to the monotony 
of the conventional evening dress. 


Rosert BrovucH, to whom reference is made in our memoir of Mr. 
Lionel Brough, was a clever but most improvident sort of person. At one 
time, overwhelmed with debts, he took refuge at Boulogne. On the fol- 
lowing morning he went to the‘pier, took a tremendous header into the 
sea, and on rising found himself face to face with his most important 
creditor. ‘“ Blackguard!” roared the latter, “this, then, is the way you 
spend my money, is it?” Brough expeditiously swam back, got on his 
clothes, and was away before his irate enemy could overtake him. 


THE Glasgow Pencil Club entertained Sir Henry Irving at supper on 
June 25. Councillor Sorley took the chair. Proposing the chief toast, he 
remarked that their guest had now heen for nearly forty years before the 
public, and even in the Dunlop-street days was a unique figure on the 
stage. Sir Henry, in reply, referred to his visit to America. “I would 
like to tell you,” he said, “that within this great expanse we found many 
fellow-countrymen—Glasgow and Edinburgh men and other brother Scots 
—who always held forth a welcoming hand with a hearty grip of good 
fellowship. But I fear that this is a theme on which I must not enlarge, 
for I have been taken somewhat to task by a friendly hand in an Edinburgh 
journal for a few words which I ventured to say in similar circumstances 
a few nights ago. From what was said I take it to be the opinion of the 
writer—and is it any wonder that I do not quite agree with him ?—that 
there is one spot of earth where Scottish traditions, Scottish speech, 
Scottish customs, and all the thousand endearing ways by which a people. 
are held together, are not to be mentioned, and that sput is north of the 
Tweed. My austere friend condemns the ‘conviviality of Scotsmen 
whether at home or abroad.’ It may have been wrong of me to express 
the satisfaction which it gave to me to enjoy the good fellowship of certain 
Scottish gentlemen whom I met in Virginia. Perhaps I ought to have said 
nothing about it, and carried the guilty secret to my grave. Should I ever 
have the felicity of encountering my Edinburgh crivic, I hope we shall be 
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unobserved, and that we shall exchange our noble sentiments in some 
place of hiding over a cup of not too strong tea. But, perhaps, I may 
plead in mitigation of my offence that some spots of Scotland are very 
dear to me.” 

MapameE Sarau BERNHARDT has in hand anew comedy, Le Passi/, by M. 
Georges de Porto Riche, which is to be followed by La Duchesse Catharine 


if the Société des Auteurs et Compositeurs Dramatiques will let her play 
it, as she thinks they may. 


To the review edited by her son, Maurice Bernhardt, Madame Bernhardt 
has contributed a clever article as to the drama in America. She says that 
a national drama, properly so-called, does not exist in the United States, 
where the principal pieces are adaptations, often hardly recognisable, of 
foreign plays. In America there is an excessive love of sensational scenic 
effects, but an upward tendency is everywhere observable. In ten years, 
she thinks, the American stage will be one of the finest in the world. 


M. Mounet-ScLty recently appeared as Hamlet at the Frangais, and was 
entertained by his comrades at dinner “ pour Je recompenser d’avoir inter- 
prété le rdle d’une fagon toute personnelle.” Of this dinner an amusing 
account was given in Le Journal, together with some even more amusing 
caricatures of the guest. 

Le Gaulois, in a recent article on theatrical and operatic enterprise, 
remarked, “The Americans are more fortunate than we. They have seen, 
and continue to see, all the original artists that Europe has produced 
during the last fifteen ortwenty years. Wher shall we see Irving? When 
shall we see Madame Modjeska? When shall we see Signora Duse ?” 


La ComTessE DE Casa Mrranpa (Christine Nilsson) has purchased 
Watteau’s “ Diane au Bain,” at a cost of 107,000 francs. 


LATELY, at Genoa, Madame Emma Nevada sang with marked success in 
La Sonnambula and Lucia. 


Don Juan is to be revived at the Paris Opéra Comique, the principal 
part being played by M. Maurel, M. Fugére, and Mme. Calvé. The piece 
will be seen at the same time at the opera. 


. La Loi de VHomme, by M. Paul Hervieu, has oeen unanimously received 
at the Comédie Frangaise. It isa story of the present day, with scenes at 
Paris and at Deauville. The two principal parts will be played by M. Le 
Bargy and Mlle. Bartet. 

M. CuaretiE thinks of reviving Les Erinnyes, by Leconte de Lisle, on 
the day of the un veiling of the monument now being erected in honour of 
the poet. 

Martyre, a five-act drama in verse, by M. Jean Richepin, has been 
accepted at the Comédie Francaise. A revival of Alfred de Musset’s 
Chandelier may he looked for at the same theatre, probably with 
Mile. Mazsy as Jacqueline, M. de Bargy as Fortunis, M. de Férandy as 
André, and M. Delaunay fils as Clavaroche. 


M. CoqvuELIN has had the hardihood to apply to the Ministre des Beaux 
Arts for permission to set up another Comédie Francaise in Paris. 
His appeal against the decision of the Civil Tribunal, condemning him to 
pay damages to the Comédie for playing at another theatre in Paris, has 
been unsuccessful. The Superior Court upholds the decision to the extent 
of £1100 odd, and will increase the fine imposed upon him for ev ery 
performance he gives in France. 
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M. Lemaitre, of the Débats, shares the views we have expressed as to 
the critic-dramatist. He is about to give up criticism, intending to devote 
the whole of his time to playwriting. 


_ In her will Madame Tietjens left her estate to be divided equally between 
her brother Pietro and two sisters. However, they are to receive only the 
income of their part during their lifetime, and at their demise the estate 
is to be equally divided to their children. Pietro Tietjens, who died three 
years ago,’had three sons and one daughter. Pietro, junior, embarked on 
a vessel over twenty years ago, and has not been heard of since. Hence 
the estate of Pietro senior cannot be divided among the three children left 
until after the term of twenty years or more according to English law. 

MENDELSSOHN, as we know, was a true artist. He could never be con- 
tent with ‘his own work. “One evening,’ Ferdinand Hillier writes, “1 
went into his room, and found him in such a feverish state of excitement 
that I felt quite alarmed. ‘What is the matter? I asked. ‘For the last 
four hours,’ he replied, ‘I have been trying to alter a few bars in this song ; 
[find [ can’t do it. He had made twenty different versions, all of which 
would have satisfied most people.” 


Ir is possible, according to some persons, to have too much, not only of 
a good thing, but of the best things. Rubinstein once went to Marienbad, 
and, having to play at a charity concert, thoughtlessly practised until the 
small hours of the morning. “Sir,” wrote to him a countess who failed to 
recognise him, and prided herself-on being an excellent musical critic, “we 
come here for rest and quiet, and not for the purpose of hearing mere 
strumming on the piano. If you are determined to make such a noise, try 
at any rate not to play so many wrong notes!” “ Madame,” he wrote in 
reply, “I am sorry that my poor piaying should have annoyed you—Anton 
Rubinstein.” From that time, it is understood, she has had less to say upon 
the subject of piano-playing, or upon her taste as a musical critic, than 
before. 

THE centenary of Schubert is to be marked in Vienna by a concert 
exclusively devoted to his works, and by an exhibiton comprising many 
relics of his life in that city. 


Frav ScHinretp, of the Burg Theatre, Vienna, is about to retire from 
the stage, her connection with which dates from 1843. She has not been 
attached to the Burg Theatre during the whole of that time, but for the 
last twenty years she has been intiiately associated with that house. Frau 
Schénfeld was, and is, at home in the best Viennese circles. Her retire- 
ment will not be a cause of loneliness to her. She has been an ornament 
of the Vienna stage, and she will remain an ornament of Viennese society. 


Music, like the Drama, kas suffered severely of late in America. The 
state of things is such as to remind a writer in the J/usical Age of an 
advertisement inserted in an English paper at a time of financial depres- 
sion—“ Violin taught at sixpence a lesson: bun and glass of milk in- 
eluded.” By buying a ten shilling mandolin in one small New Jersey town 
you may, it seems, get a dozen lessons thrown in—as many, you are gravely 
assured, as are needed to obtain a “complete mastery” over the instru- 
ment. 

- Signor Verpt recently visited Milan to make his first gift of 400,000 lire 
to the House of Rest for aged and infirm artists, which he is building near 
the Porta Magenta. He will contribute twice this sum to it before long, 
and has remembered the charity in his will. “For,” he says, “it is to 
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the artists that I owe my fortune. Why should I not dedicate it to 
them ?” Yet, as the Musical Age remarks, there is something unusual in the 
spectacie of the composer providing for the artists. Look at the scanty 
remuneration received for some of the greatest of musical works. Beethoven 
might have starved but for the generosity of his royal patrons; Mozart 
slaved night and day to provide for himself and his family ; Chopin made 
most of his money by tuition; Wagner, who was more fortunate than 
either, got only about £250 for 7’ristan and Isolde. 


THE almost general stagnation which sect in at the beginning of last 
month is still the prevailing feature of theatrical matters in all parts of 
Italy. Signor Romualdo Marenco, the composer of the music to Excelsior, 
has written an opera entitled Strategia @Amore, which is to make its 
appearance, probably at Milan, before many weeks have elapsed. 


Last month it was our sad duty to record the death of Signor Ernesto 
Rossi, the great Italian actor. It is consoling to know that his memory 
has been honoured in his native country in no ordinary way. At the 
Costanzi Theatre in Rome a meeting has been held, at: which there was 
present a large and brilliant assemblage. The memorial speech was 
delivered by Professor Panzacchi, who dwelt on the great genius and high 
worth of the dead tragedian, and deplored the fact that Signor Rossi’s 
talent had necessarily descended with him to the grave. There was a 
period of intense enthusiasm when Adelaide Ristori, who is now seventy- 
eight years of age, made her appearance leaning on Signor Salvini’s arm. 
The applause was of at least ten minutes’ duration, and when it had 
subsided, she recited, with incomparable charm, the scene of Francesca da 
Rimini from Dante’s Divine Comedy. The whole hcuse rose at the con- 
clusion of the recitation, and recalled half a dozen times the white-haired 
tragédienne, who could not conceal her emotion. Similar applause greeted 
Signor Salvini, who, with hardly less magical voice than in the days of 
yore, and his ever admirable art, declaimed the poem, “ The Dying Byron.” 
The proceedings ended with the unveiling of a marble bust of Signor 
Rossi, which has been executed by the eminent sculptor Ferrari. The 
bust stood on the stage, which had been transformed into a tropical garden. 
Around it stood the most distinguished of Italian actors, and, while 
the organ played a funeral dirge, Signora Marini stepped forward and 
crowned the bust with ten laurel wreaths which had been sent by the 
Ministry of Education, the Municipality of Rome, and other corporations. 


A long list of telegrams and inscriptions which had come from all sides 
was also read to the meeting. 


Mr. BRANDER MatTHEWS, playwright, essayist, and lecturer on English 
literature in Columbia College, has been expressing his views to a New 
York interviewer on the subject of the drama. “I do nct,” he said, 
“believe in adaptations. A man who is capable of original work should 
never put his pen to them. Mr. Sydney Grundy, for example, makes a 
great mistake, I believe, in dividing his time between plays of his own and 
the plays of other people. A man is invariably judged by his adaptations, 
and ‘not at all by his original work. If he is successful at adaptation’ 
they do not believe him capable of anything else. 


“Tr your play fails there is something the matter with it, and you had 
better bow at once to the public decision. Naturally enough, many 
literary people take to novel-writing. You sell three thousand copies ; 
your labour has not been in vain; you have pleased three thousand 
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readers. But a play to succeed must please one thousand people every 
night. To be a success it cannot run much under thirty nights. That 
means it must please thirty thousand people of distinct minds and tastes. 
A successful play, therefore, must appeal to twenty-seven thousand more 
people than a successful novel. Sol believe that the novel, as an easier 
form of artistic expression, has finally taken precedence over the play. 
Again, the field of the novelist is freer than the playwright’s. The drama 
can never again be the power that it once was. 


“Tue dramatic present in England is distinctly creditable to the 
countrymen of Shakspere. Mr. Pinero is a dramatist of rare power. In 
France things are at a standstill. During the last fifteen years she has 
not produced one good dramatist. She has ceased to feed the English and 


the American theatres. The plays made in Paris nowadays are not 
possible for London or New York. 


“Criticism has never helped anyone. When a play or a picture comes 
before the critic, it is supposed to be as near finality as human endeavour 
can accomplish. No critic knows as much about a play or a book as the 
author himself. When I broached Mr. Booth on this question once, he 
told me candidly that he never got the slightest help from criticism of his 
work. The only critics he put faith in were those in the country towns. 
He used to read what they wrote simply from curiosity. They expressed 
themselves uncouthly, but often they hit the nail on the head. Criticism 
is the hardest art in the world—I mean, of course, criticism of the higher 
kind.” z 

IN the list of the creditors of Messrs. Abbey, Schoeffel, and Grau figure 
the names of many actors and singers who have lately visited America. 
To M. Jean de Reszke, Madame Melba, Madame Nordica, and Sir Henry 
Irving alone they owe in the aggregate nearly twenty-five thousand 
dollars. Madame Bernhardt’s name is conspicuously absent from the list. 
Her last American tour seems to have been unfortunate, and it is evident 
that the firm wrecked itself by paying her in full. 


To the Paris Figaro Madame Bernhardt has no word to say regarding the 
failure of Messrs. Abbey and company, but she pays a warm tribute to the 
abilities of Mr. Maurice Grau. “How many of us,” she said, “never had 
any contract with him? Only his word, a hand-shake, and we started for 
the Americas! My last two tours were made thus, and I have never had 
even the shadow of a discussion with Maurice Grau. Ask the De Reszkes, 
Melba, and Calvé whether they will hesitate one moment to follow him next 
season. His great ambition was to get the Comédie Francaise to America 
—a dream which cannot be realised. He knows that in spite of the 
enormous receipts that the Comédie would surely make, nothing would 
remain ; the costs would take everything. All of us are willing and ready 
to support him to the utmcst of our power.” 


M. Mavret and Madame Melba have also been interviewed in Paris 
upon the same subject. “Iam not surprised,” the former said. “I told 
M. Grau that it was only a question of time, that ruin was sure under 
the conditions that prevailed with his enterprise in America. That was 
almost three years ago. It has lasted longer than I thought! You can- 
not work for art and pay thirty or forty thousand dollars a night to 
your artists. Under such conditions esthetic considerations are the least 
likely to appeal to the manager. The result is no longer art; it is a 
fashion, a passing whim, a fad. There can be nothing stable about such 
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an enterprise.” Madame Melba was more generous. “I shall go to 
America again next year,” she said, “and it will be with Messrs. Abbey 
and Grau. I know nothing of their difficulties, but they have carried 
out their contracts with me.” 


THE latest phase of the situation is that the Abbey firm has been merged 
in a directorate of creditors, of which Mr. William Steinway is chairman. 
The re-organised corporation is known as “ Abbey, Schoefiel, and Grau, 
Limited,” and the lease of the Metropolitan Opera House has already been 
transferred to them. The three members of the late tirm have been 
appointed managers of the company ata salary. It is estimated that from 
the Opera House alone they ought to clear 150,000 dollars every year, and 
that within two years every creditor will be paid with interest. 


AxsBeEy’s Theatre has been leased to Mr. Al. Hayman for a period of five 
years. The name of the theatre isto be altered, but we believe there is no 
truth in the statement that it is to be called the Knickerbocker. 


Tue death of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, which occurred at Hartford 
at the beginning of last month, must be recorded here, if only for the 
reason that she was the authoress of so important a work, historically 
considered, as Uncle Tom’s Cabin, which has been dramatised many times. 
But she had another and not so commendable a claim to notice in these 
pages. In 1869 she published in the Atlantic Jlonthly two articles upon 
Lord Byron, alleging that his wife left him because he had been guilty of 
incest. The charges were victoriously refuted by the Hon. Mrs. Norton in 
The Times, and by Mr. Alfred Austin, the present Poet Laureate, in the 
Standard. It is not surprising that such an incident should have virtually 
ended the calumniator’s career. Her name thenceforward stank in the 
nostrils of all good people. 


Shakspere and Music is the title of a recently-published book by Mr, 
E. W. Naylor, in which is propounded a theory to the effect that Shakspere 
wrote with a special regard to musical accompaniments to his plays. The 
book contains an admirably graphic and picturesque account of the 
musical life of the sixteenth century—from the drunken tinkers sitting by 
the alehouse fire, with the pot of ale between their legs, to Queen 
Elizabeth herself whiling away a weary hour at the virginals. To all 
lovers of musical history the work will be both interesting and valuable. 


Mr. Dion Boucicavtt, shortly before his death, completed a play which 
he called Ourselves. It is probable that Mr. Augustin Daly will present 
this work in New York, but as Mr. Burnand has already used the title in 
his adaptation of Labiche’s J/o/, the play will doubtless be renamed if 
designed for production in England. 


AN excellent book on the planning and construction of American theatres 
has just been published in New York by Messrs. Wiley and Sons, and in 
London by Messrs. Chapman and Hall. It is by Mr. William H. Birkmire, 
the architect, and has many illustrations of play-houses. 





